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BRETON FISHERMAN’S SONG. 


WE were three sailors —three sailors of Croix: 

We were three sailors — three sailors of Croix, 

Homeward bound in the Saint Frangois. 
How the winds blow ! 

*Tis the wind of the sea torments us so. 


Poor man—he has fallen into the sea: 
Poor man —he has fallen into the sea. 
The other two go sorrowfully. 

How the winds blow ! 
’ Tis the wind of the sea torments us so. 


They found his cap and his pipe near by: 

They found his cap and his pipe near by ; 

They hoisted the death-flag half-mast high. 
How the winds blow ! 

’ Tis the wind of the sea torments us so. 


His mother went to the shrine to pray: 

His mother went to the shrine to pray. 

She prayed to the good Saint Anne d’Auray. 
How the winds blow ! 

’ Tis the wind of the sea torments us so. 


‘*Good Saint Anne, give me back my son! 
Good Saint Anne, give me back my son.”’ 
The good Saint Anne, when her prayer was 
done — 
How the winds blow! 
Tis the wind of the sea torments us so. 


The good Saint Anne to her thus replies: 

The good Saint Anne to her thus replies: 

‘“*Thou shalt find him at even in Paradise.”’ 
How the winds blow ! 

Tis the wind of the sea torments us so. 


Back to the village she went her way: 
Back to the village she went her way. 
They found her dead at the close of day. 
How the winds blow ! 
’ Tis the wind of the sea torments us so. 
Gentleman’s Magazine. C. E. MEETKERKE. 


THE WORLD’S AGE. 


Oh, never star 
Was lost here, but it rose afar! 
RoBeRT BROWNING. 

Low in the west burned day’s red line, 
And stretched across the broadening sea 
Dim loomed a sheltering island-shrine 
Where dreams could float, and peace must be 
Such force of lonely calm it keeps, 
While round it fret the Atlantic deeps. 


We wandered down the fairy coast, 

By stony cape, leaf-muffled lane ; 

Below, the clash of ocean’s host, 

And song of the moon-lifted main ; 
Above vague leagues of ghostly hill, 
And night’s far lights to raise and thrill. 
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And the still air’s star-sprinkled height, 
And music of the plunging wave, 

To love’s charmed life a new delight, 

A note of loftier sweetness gave ; 

Ah! will our vanished love live on, 
When we from the fair earth are gone ? 


**No! hope is faded like the leaf, 

And faith has perished like the flower, 
And disillusionment and grief 

Moan where strove patience, ardor, power ! 
A glory lights the world,’’ they say; 

‘**Tis autumn’s glory of decay. 


‘‘ The eager thought, the generous haste, 
Bright castles of the building brow, 
Imagination’s noble waste, 

Love’s untired toils — what are they now? 
The slain tones of a shattered lyre, 

Dead ashes of ideal fire.’’ 


Too true, I murmur, as I sit, 

In these forlorn and wistful years, 
While shapes familiar past me flit, 
Figures of beauty dashed with tears, 
Life’s morning stars, a thousand things 
That shone in unforgotten springs. 


And yet, se long as time shall be, 

The years will wake with bloom and mirth, 
Come singing bird to budding tree, 

Young splendor to the kindling earth, 
Undying lights of love arise 

On mortal hearts, in mortal eyes. 


And shall that realm of silence where 

We all ovr final harbor find, 

Be quite bereft of memories fair, 

Of answering throb and blended mind — 

No tides of thought, of feeling roll 

Through the veiled kingdom of the soul ? 
Macmillan’s Magazine. JosEPH TRUMAN. 


BIRTH AND DEATH. 


THEY say that with the coming of a child 
The hearts are close ier knit that loved for 
this; 
And that they only know full earthly bliss, 
Who see,their own lives new and undefiled; 
And in the light of that existence mild 
Behold, through shadowy halo, theirs, and 
miss 
The after growth of sin and passion wild — 
What was and might have been limned in 
what is. 
But when a little child joins hands with death, 
Then is there closer, stronger union. 
When life, but just beginning, wandereth, 
Thus early weariful of drawing breath, 
Nearer grow hearts whose child has come 
and gone, 
Since death and loneliness have made them 
one. 
Time. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 


BY SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, 


THE resignation of Prince Bismarck 
terminates the active political life of one 
of the greatest men that ever directed 
affairs of state. He has often been called 
the German Richelieu, and the expression 
is not unhappy. The minister of Lewis 
the Thirteenth crushed most of the ob- 
stacles which hindered the development 
of French power. He had not, however, 
completely finished his task when death 
overtook him. Mazarin took up the tale, 
and by the treaty of the Pyrenees estab- 
lished the supremacy of France in Europe 
on so firm a basis that, in spite of some ap- 
palling disasters, it lasted for more than 
two hundred years. The work of Bismarck 
is not likely to be less enduring. As he 
himself long ago expressed it, if Germany 
were Only once fairly in the saddle, she 
would soon learn to ride. Of the four great 
men who established the new German 
Empire, he was the last to remain in labo- 
rious service. Field-Marshal Roon, the 


famous minister of war —a man not less 
remarkable for purity and nobility of char- 


acter than for administrative genius — was 
the first of them to pass from the scene. 
The emperor William was the next to fol- 
low. Advancing years and the exigencies 
of the public service forced Field-Marshal 
Moltke to retire from:an office in which 
he won a foremost place among the great- 
est soldiers of history. Prince Bismarck 
was the youngest of the group, and its 
most striking member. Without his in- 
domitable courage, his strength of will, 
his directness of mind, his profound knowl- 
edge of men, it would have been impos- 
sible for the king to accomplish the 
military reforms which were absolutely 
necessary for the security of the country 
and the efficiency of the army. Moreover, 
it is at least doubtful whether the results 
of the Prussian victories in 1866 would 
have been so far-reaching if, after the 
Austrian power had been shattered at 
KGniggratz, the Prussian State had not 
been guided by a man of such diplomatic 
skill, sound common sense, accurate his- 
torical knowledge, and power of gauging 
the forces of European life. 
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| Otto Edward Leopold von Bismarck 
comes of good old Brandenburg stock. 
His family have been settled in the Mark 
since the fourteenth century. In the year 
1345 the Markgraf Lewis the Elder con- 
ferred the castle of Burgstall on the Bis- 
marck of that day, and his descendants 
lived there for many generations. They 
exchanged this property with John George, 
the seventh elector of Brandenburg, in 
1562 for the estate of Schénhausen, where 
on the rst of April, 1815, the man was 
born who was destined to make their 
ancient name illustrious forever. The 
Bismarcks belonged to that sturdy race 
of Prussian squires who possess all the 
strength of the English Puritan without 
his peculiar narrowness, and who are re- 
markable for high character, firm princi- 
ples, straightforward and candid minds, 
and, above all, uncompromising loyalty 
and proud submission to the house of 
Hohenzollern. When young Otto von 
Bismarck was six years old, he was sent 
to school at Berlin. After passing his 
Abiturienten-Examen he went to the uni- 
versity and threw himself heartily into 
student life. He did not, however, neg- 
lect the cultivation of his mind. From his 
boyhood he was devoted to the study of 
geography, and often tells his friends of 
the strange impression which the map of 
Germany used to make on him; as he 
looked at the thirty-nine states into which 
his country was divided, he could not help 
thinking what a great work it would be to 
bind them together without destroying 
their several characteristic traditions. The 
study of history was pursued with eager- 
ness. There was nota country in Europe 
with whose rise, development, and pecul- 
iar institutions he did not make himself 
thoroughly acquainted when still a very 
young man. He insists continually on 
his great obligations to Ranke for his in- 
tellectual development, hoses no opportu- 
nity of praising the political sagacity of 
that historian, and gives as an instance of 
it the famous memorandum of the Eastern 
question which Ranke wrote for Freder- 
ick William she Fourth. His knowledge 
of English literature is very great, and 
although he speaks it with a slight accent 
and a somewhat old-fashioned pronuncia- 
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tion, his mastery of our language is com- 
plete. Not only is he perfectly acquainted 
with the chief works of our great poets, he 
is almost equally at home in obscure and 
forgotten works of second-rate writers. 
He has been known to quote in English 
on the spur of the moment some twenty 
lines of “ Lalla Rookh,” and an English 
statesman is fond of teMing that when he 
was in Berlin some few years ago the great 
chancellor expressed his regret that the 
pressure of official business had made it 
impossible for him to make himself as 
well acquainted as he should like to be 
with the works of living English poets. 

When the golden days of university life 
came to an end, he entered the Civil Ser- 
vice, and worked for a couple of years at 
Berlin, at Aix-la-Chapelle, and Potsdam. 
In 1838 he performed his obligatory mili- 
tary service, and when that was over un- 
dertook the management of the estate of 
Kniephof in Pomerania, which his father 
gave him. 

He became known to the country as an 
excellent landlord, who took great and in- 
telligent interest in all agricultural pur- 
suits. He was a passionate sportsman 
He could use 


and a splendid horseman. 
the pistol with such skill as to be able to 
decapitate ducks as they swam in the pond 


at Kniephof. He has remained all his life 
a first-rate shot. A story is told that 
when he was ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg he went out bear-hunting one day 
with six other gentlemen. Bismarck killed 
the first bear that appeared. Soon another 
came from the bushes and trotted towards 
the party, one of whom fired and missed ; 
the bear made for Bismarck, who waited 
till the animal came quite close, then took 
steady aim and stretched him at his feet. 
Another bear then broke cover ; one of the 
gentlemen fired twice without effect, then 
Bismarck fired and killed the animal when 
it was just about to attack the gentleman 
who had discharged his gun. On another 
occasion, besides stags and roedeer, he 
shot five elks, one of which measured six 
feet eight inches to his withers. His feats 
of horsemanship were not less remarkable, 
although he got several severe falls, one 
of them of a very serious character. His 
powers of endurance in the saddle were 
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exceptionally great. At the battle of 
K6niggratz he was on his horse for more 
than twelve hours, and the day after Sedan 
he was riding from six o’clock in the morn- 
ing till midnight. 

The year 1847 marks a turning-point in 
the life of Bismarck. His political career 
began. Onthe 3rd of February, Freder- 
ick William the Fourth called together a 
united Diet, composed of the represen- 
tatives of the Provincial Councils estab- 
lished by King Frederick William the 
Third. Bismarck became a member of 
this Assembly, and delivered his maiden 
speech on the 17th of May. It is worthy 
of notice that his first appearance as an 
orator was for the purpose of attacking 
one of those popular superstitions every- 
where common. It used to be industri- 
ously circulated in Germany, and thought- 
lessly accepted as true by many, that the 
motive power of the patriotic movement 
of 1813 was a desire for pariiamentary 
institutions. Bismarck, who had lived in 
the country and was well acquainted with 
people of all classes, had often heard mel- 
ancholy tales of suffering endured when 
the French were in the country. Among 
his own friends and acquaintances there 
were many who had to struggle with actual 
poverty in those years. I have myself 
known two gentlemen, bearers of great 
Prussian names, one of them still alive, 
who can remember when every head of 
cattle was driven from their fathers’ park, 
when there was no horse of any descrip- 
tion left in the stable to do the most nec- 
essary work on the home farm, and when 
their families were able to afford no better 
light than that of tallow candles. Four- 
fifths of the estates of the country were 
unable to meet their rates and taxes. 
When the French army passed through on 
its way to Moscow, it had not only to be 
supplied with food during its march, but 
each soldier had to be provided with 
twenty-one days’ rations as it crossed the 
Russian frontier, In the province of East 
Prussia almost every vehicle was seques- 
trated, and in that province and Lithuania 
71,161 horses were seized for the army. 
The story of the French occupation in 
Prussia may be read in the pages of 
Duncker and Droysen, and Bismarck was 
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perfectly justified in contending that 
hatred of the foreigner, and not any desire 
to establish a parliament at Berlin, was 
the mainspring of that famous movement, 
which was the first step towards the unity 
of Germany. 

Bismarck made the first of his real 
weighty speeches on the 22nd of March, 
1849, against the proposal to grant an am- 
nesty to those who had taken part in the 
rebellion of the previous year. He pro- 
tested against any parley with treason, in- 
sisted that to amnesty law-breakers was 
sure to weaken respect for law in the 
minds of the people, and sneered at the 
weak sentimentality which wept over the 
punishment of fanatical rebels, as if they 
were suffering in a sacred cause. His 
next important public utterance was on 
the roth of April following, when he con- 
clusively showed the unpractical character 
of the constitution elaborated at Frankfort 
by persons who he truly said had learned 
nothing since the publication of Rous- 
seau’s ** Contrat Social.” In this speech, 


which is full of prophetic wisdom, he 
showed how ruinous it would be for the 
Prussian monarchy to have anything to do 


with the Frankfort Constitution, with its 
suspensive veto, its widely extended suf- 
frage, and the ludicrously inadequate 
representation it accorded to Prussia. 
His next speech of weight was a defence 
of the Manteuffel government for the Con- 
vention of Olmiitz. The elector of Hesse 
had appointed Hassenpflug as minister, 
and overthrew the constitution. The gov- 
ernment of the king of Prussia committed 
itself to maintain the rights of the people. 
The restored Diet at Frankfort, under the 
influence of Austria, took the side of the 
elector. A large Austrian army was con- 
centrated in Bohemia, and placed under 
the command of Radetzky. Prussian 
troops stood in the presence of Austrians 
and Bavarians in Hesse. Shots had been 
exchanged, and war seemed inevitable. 
The relations between the government of 
Berlin and the court of St. Petersburg 
were at that moment strained to the ut- 
most, owing to differences of opinion on 
the Schleswig-Holstein question. No one 
could trust Louis Napoleon, who would 
probably have profited by the war to seize 
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Prussian territory on the left bank of the 
Rhine, where the population at that time 
were still in sympathy with France, as we 
know on the undoubted authority of re- 
cently published letters of Field-Marshal 
Roon. All of a sudden Count Branden- 
burg, the prime minister of Prussia, was 
sent to Warsaw to see the emperor 
Nicholas. The czar convinced him of the 
necessity of yielding to the demands of 
Austria as regards the Hessian question, 
and of leaving the Elbe duchies to Den- 
mark. He came back to Berlin and urged 
this policy on the king. His advice was 
followed, and on the 29th of November, 
1850, a convention was signed at Olmiitz, 
in which Prussia gave way to Austria and 
Russia on every point of importance. 
There was the greatest possible indig- 
nation in Prussia, and it required no small 
amount of courage to defend this policy. 
Bismarck, however, stepped into the 
breach and delivered a most powerful ora- 
tion, in which he insisted on the great re- 
sponsibility men incurred who drove a 
country lightly into war. He asked those 
who criticised the government whether, 
after the sacrifices the nation would have 
to make if a warlike policy had been 
adopted, they really expected the people 
would be content when, in return for these 
sacrifices, they were told that Bayrhofer 
was minister in Hesse, and that Has- 
senpflug had been sent about his business. 
Alluding to the cry which had been got up 
that the honor of Prussia was tarnished, he 
remarked, “ Prussian honor, according to 
my conviction, does not consist in Prussia 
playing the part of Don Quixote in Ger- 
many to please the offended vanity of par- 
liamentary celebrities. Prussian honor 
consists in keeping clear of all connection 
with revolution and the forces of anarchy.” 
Shortly after this speech Frederick Wil- 
liam the Fourth appointed him Prussian 
representative to the Diet of Frankfort. 
The action of Bismarck in his new capac- 
ity is told most fully in the publication 
of Poschinger, which contains the confi- 
dential reports and State papers which he 
wrote for his government. He devoted 
himself entirely to counteract the policy 
of Austria, but what is of more interest to 
this country is the attitude he took up re- 
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garding the Crimean war. In the year 
1854 the emperor Nicholas was at the 
height of his power. He had put down 
the revolution in Austria, and order 
reigned in Poland. The Ottoman Porte 
had, however, incurred his displeasure 
for having given Polish and Hungarian 
yefugees positions in the Turkish army. 
He made up his mind that the time had 
come to put an end to the government of 
the sultan in Europe, and the Crimean 
war broke out. From the very beginning 
the Eastern question had excited the 
keenest interest in Berlin. Those who 
desired German unity, who mourned over 
Olmiitz and the loss of Schleswig-Holstein, 
saw with delight any symptom of Russian 
humiliation. They imagined a_ golden 
opportunity was offered to Prussia to put 
herself at the head of Germany. A group 
of distinguished men, like Count Goltz 
and Count Pourtales and the privy coun- 
cillors Bethmann-Hollweg and Mathis, 
urged strongly an alliance with the West- 
ern powers, and their organ in the press, 
the Preussische Wochenblatt, published 
very able articles in this sense. On the 


other hand, the prime minister, Man- 
teuffel, held different views, and so did 
General Count Dohna, Count Alvensleben- 
Erxleben, and others who were special 


favorites with the king. The latter were 
Russian sympathizers pure and simple, 
full of enthusiasm for the sovereign who 
had done so much to crush the revolution 
of 1848. 

In this state of aftairs Bismarck thought 
himself justified in offering his opinion. 
He wrote several letters on the general 
position of Prussia, which will be found in 
Poschinger’s work, and which explain 
much of his subsequent policy. In the 
first place he expressed entire concurrence 
with those who desired to avoid a war 
with Russia. He pointed out that the 
Western powers ran no real danger. The 
contrary would be the case with Prussia. 
If she joined France end England she 
would have to bear the whole brunt of the 
war, and had nothing to gain in the not 
improbable event of military success. He 
insisted that his country had little to fear 
from the progress of Russia in the East. 
Her real enemy was Austria. If they de- 
cided in Berlin to join in the war, the in- 
terests of the nation dictated that they 
should take the side against Austria so as to 
force that power to give the Hohenzollern 
monarchy elbow-room in German affairs. 
Bismarck himself was strongly in favor of 
neutrality, and this advice prevailed with 
the king. 
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These letters from Frankfort show that 
Bismarck was always a firm advocate of 
the policy of a good understanding with 
Russia. Although he has many English 
friends, and in one of these letters frankly 
says that after his own land there is no 
country to which he is so attached as En- 
gland, yet he has always had a profound 
mistrust of the policy of an English alli- 
ance. He has never forgotten, and con- 
stantly alludes to, the conduct of England 
in deserting Frederick the Great. His 
confidence has not been strengthened by 
his observations of English policy in his 
own time. ‘This idea of holding to the 
Russian alliance found expression some 
years later, after he became prime minis- 
ter. When the Crimean war broke out the 
Poles in London and Paris began to show 
great signs of activity. Some of them, 
followers of General Mieroslawski, hoped 
for a democratic republic and the destruc- 
tion of Western culture. More moderate 
men gathered round Prince Adam Czar- 
toryski, the patriarch of the Polish exiles, 
who was a candidate for the throne should 
Poland become an independent kingdom. 
Nothing of importance, however, took 
place during the war. When it was over 
the French emperor turned his attention 
to the expulsion of the Austrians from 
Italy, which task occupied him from the 
campaign of Soiferino in 1859 till the ces- 
sion of Venice to him by Austria in 1866. 
For this purpose it was clear that Russia 
must not be offended, and the notion of 
restoring Poland by force of arms was out 
of the question. He maintained, however, 
his interest in the country, and when he 
met the emperor Alexander in southern 
Germany in 1857, he urged that Russia 
should make Poland every possible con- 
cession consistent with her own interests. 
Alexander was prepared to do anything 
that was for the benefit of his subjects ; 
and his chancellor was ready to make great 
sacrifices for the French alliance, through 
which he hoped to get back for his country 
the foremost position in Europe, and ulti- 
mately to tear up the treaty which pre- 
vented Russian ships of war from cruising 
in the waters of the Black Sea. The gov- 
ernment of St. Petersburg set to work to 
introduce some reforms, but it made the 
capital mistake of supposing that improve- 
ment in administration was what the Poles 
wanted. There were at that time two par- 
ties formed in Poland, known by the name 
of the White and the Red. The first 
party was mainly composed of the great 
aristocracy, who desired a separate admin- 
istrative system, the restoration of the con- 
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stitution of 1815, and a national army. By 
this means they hoped to obtain gradually 
complete independence. The Red party 
were impatient at delay, and were anxious 
for an immediate appeal to arms. In Jan- 
uary, 1863, numbers of young men began 
to assemble in a wood a few miles from 
Warsaw, and similar bands were formed 
near Lublin, Plock, and other towns, On 
the night of the twenty-third some small 
Russian garrisons were surprised, and 
about a hundred soldiers murdered in their 
beds or burned inthe barracks. The coun- 
try rose in revolution. Prince Gortschakoff 
was unmoved, for he believed, like all the 
world in St. Petersburg, that the rebellion 
would soon be crushed. In that case the 
Marquis Wielopolski, who was governing 
Poland, would become all powerful. This 
nobleman, undoubtedly the greatest intel- 
lect Poland could boast of, desired a good 
understanding between his own country 
and Russia, with a view to counteract Ger- 
man influence, which he positively hated. 
He and his friends, who possessed great 
influence over the grand duke Constan- 
tine, desired that Poland should become 
an independent kingdom under Russian 
protection, strong enough to absorb Ser- 
via, Croatia, and perhaps all the Slav 
countries in the Austrian Empire, and 
thereby help Russia to plant her standard 
on the dome of the Aya Sofia. 

In Vienna, Berlin, and London there was 
considerable anxiety as to the further de- 
velopment of things. At that moment 
Russia and France were opposed to En- 
gland on the question of the Danubian 
Principalities, and it became known that 
the French emperor, in spite of the sym- 
pathies of his country, looked coldly on 
the Polish insurrection. The conclusion 
Bismarck arrived at was that the Russian 
chancellor, the emperor of the French, and 
the governor of Poland thoroughly under- 
stood each other, and that they all agreed 
that a new Poland, in friendly alliance with 
Russia, would serve as a basis for an at- 
tack on Vienna and on the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The emperor of the French could 
then settle the Italian question, and per- 
haps obtain for France the annexation of 
Belgium and of the left bank of the Rhine. 

In England the government, who had 
some inkling of the objects of France, 
encouraged popular sympathy with the 
Polish insurrection; and the Cabinet of 
Vienna, notwithstanding its fear for Ga- 
licia, viewed it with satisfaction because it 
crossed the plans of Prince Gortschakoff. 
Bismarck was equally determined to use 
the rebellion for the purpose of breaking 
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down the Russo-French alliance, and he 
set about doing so with characteristic 
courage, originality, and genius. 

On various grounds connected with 
external German politics the relations be- 
tween Prussia and Austria were becoming 
daily more strained. England, for some 
perfectly unintelligible reason, took the 
side of Austria, and was continually urg- 
ing the Cabinet of Berlin to adopt a more 
friendly attitude towards the government 
of Vienna, This advice was always met 
by Bismarck with a request that the min- 
isters of Francis Joseph should be told to 
be more civil to Prussia. 

More important for Prussia than the 
advice of England was the change of 
French policy in the autumn of 1862. 
The Cabinet of Turin held fast to the idea 
that Rome must be the capital of Italy. 
But they announced that the city must be 
won by peaceable means, and therefore, 
while proclaiming the doctrine of Roma 
Capitale, did not hesitate to disperse the 
freebooters of Garibaldi at Aspromonte. 
Soon after this Napoleon the Third, who 
always hoped he would be able to force 
both the pope and Italy to accept his solu- 
tion of the Italian question, determined to 
show his displeasure to the court of Turin 
by making a change in his diplomatic 
service. He therefore sent to Rome and 
Turin as his representatives men of what 
were Called Ultramontane views. Thou- 
venel, who was minister of foreign affairs, 
was dismissed, and his place given to 
Drouyn de Lhuys, the old friend of Aus- 
tria and the pope. It became therefore 
vital for Prussia to keep on good terms 
with the government of the czar. 

It would be difficult to decide which 
would most inconvenience the Prussian 
monarchy —a victory of the Revolutionary 
party, such as Mieroslawski, Mazzini, and’ 
Garibaldi desired, or the establishment of 
a Polish State under the protectorate of 
Russia and France, which was the plan of 
Wielopolski and Prince Gortschakoff. 
The Radical party had already proclaimed 
their desire to incorporate into the future 
Polish Republic, West Prussia, Posen, 
and Pomerania up to the Oder. The 
other party, indeed, were moderate in lan- 
guage, but if they got the upper hand it 
was plain that Wielopolski would be 
driven forward by the force of circum- 
stances and his own inclinations. More- 
over, Prince Gortschakoff was the last 
man to stop him in his career. The mo- 
ment, therefore, the news of the Polish 
insurrection reached Berlin it was deter- 
mined to deal directly with the emperor 
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Alexander, and for this purpose General 
von Alvensleben was sent to St. Peters- 
burg to ask in the name of the king of 
Prussia for an explanation of the situation 
and to consult as to the best means of 
putting down the rebellion. Considering 
the general position of European politics 
at the moment this mission of Alvensleben 
was a very bold step. Everybody sym- 
pathized with the Poles. Liberals, Cleri- 
cals, Republicans, Conservatives, worked 
together in their interest. They were 
backed by the public opinion of Europe, 
and had staunch friends in all the most 
important governments. This circum- 
stance, however, secured a welcome for 
the Prussian general at St. Petersburg. 
A convention was signed by which the 
two powers agreed to render each other 
mutual assistance. Gortschakoff was hos- 
tile to the arrangement, and although it 
was agreed to keep the transaction secret, 
he made it known the very next day to the 
Duc de Montebello, the French ambas- 
sador, and that diplomatist showed his 
respect for the Russian chancellor by at 
once telling Herr von Redern, the Prus- 
sian minister, from whom he heard the 
news. Bismarck had no objection that all 


the world should know what had taken 
place, and on the 11th of February he had 
an interview with Sir Andrew Buchanan, 


and told him about it. Sir Andrew asked 
if the troops on each side would cross the 
frontier. Bismarck replied in the affirma- 
tive, and remarked that Prussia would not 
tolerate an independent Poland. “But 
what,” said Sir Andrew, “if the Russians 
should be driven out?” ‘In that case,” 
said Bismarck, “ we shall occupy the king- 
dom ourselves.” ‘Europe will never 
tolerate that,” remarked Sir Andrew, 
and repeated this phrase several times. 
“What do you mean by Europe?” said 
Bismarck. “ The different great nations,” 
replied the British ambassador. “Are 
you then all agreed?” said Bismarck. 
This question was somewhat difficult to 
answer, and Sir Andrew stammered some- 
thing about France not allowing Polish 
oppression. “ Well, as for us,” said Bis- 
marck, “ the suppression of the revolution 
is a question of life and death.” He held 
the same language tothe French minister, 
who, however, replied he knew nothing as 
to the designs of his government. 
Napoleon the Third was an enemy of 
the Red party. He would have been de- 
lighted to support Wielopolski, and there- 
fore the Prussian Convention was most 
unpleasant to him. At the same time the 
whole Clerical party in France as well as 
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the Republicans were equally enthusiastic 
about Poland. It became, therefore, a 
matter of importance to pretend at least 
to do something for Poland, and the 
French government hit on the thought of 
turning their attention not to Russia but 
to Prussia. Drouyn de Lhuys was just 
the man for such a policy. 

The Prussian ambassador was first in- 
formed that it would have been well if 
Prussia would remain neutral in the Polish 
question. A few days later it was an- 
nounced that the convention had made the 
Polish question a European one, and at 
last it was intimated that nothing would 
satisfy France but the resignation of Bis- 
marck. The Cabinet of Vienna was asked 
to join in a note to that effect, and it was 
hoped it would assent, considering the 
hostility to Prussia. In London there 
was a general sympathy for the Poles, 
and Lord John Russell had, unfortunately, 
made use of some expressions against 
the Russo-Prussian Convention. It was 
hoped, therefore, England would also 
join. Lord John, however, recognized 
the danger of the insurrection for Prussia, 
and refused to be a party to any remon- 
strance. Austria followed suit, and the 
whole French plan fell to the ground. 

The Prussian statesman had during all 
this time to face the intrigues of Gort- 
schakoff and a most violent attack in his 
own Chamber. The Berlin Parliament 
condemned the action of the government 
and declared for neutrality. Bismarck, 
however, remained unmoved. He stood 
firm by his own views, and there can be no 
doubt that this policy was the basis of 
his success in the Danish war, in the war 
with Austria, and in the war of 1870. 

When Bismarck became prime minister 
of Prussia everything was in confusion. 
After the year 1848 a powerful reaction 
had set in throughout the country, in con- 
sequence of the revolutionary vehemence 
of the demagogues and the want of prac- 
tical sense which the Liberal party had 
exhibited at Frankfort. The great middle 
class began to tremble for its safety, and 
desired above all things the preservation 
of order. This state of feeling produced 
a movement in Prussia similar to that 
which placed the second Bonaparte on the 
French throne and Bach at the head of 
Austrian affairs. Thus it came to pass 
that the ministry of Manteuffel acquired 
for, some years considerable popularity, 
notwithstanding the Convention of Olmiitz. 
The prince of Prussia, however, had never 
forgotten this event, and he was further 
alienated from the Conservative party in 
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consequence of the manner in which 
Kleist-Retzow, a highly honorable but un- 
compromising Pomeranian nobleman, ad- 
ministered the provinces on the Rhine. 

When the prince of Prussia succeeded 
to the government of his brother, King 
Frederick William the Fourth, he intro- 
duced into the ministry a liberal element, 
consisting of Count Schwerin, Auerswald, 
and Patow. The very first efforts of King 
William the First were directed to accom- 
plisking a complete reform of the army. 
His object was to get rid of the Landwehr 
as a force of the first line, and to intro- 
duce a more efficient, just, and impartial 
method of universal military service. The 
Landwehr had shown, on more than one 
occasion that it was difficult to mobilize 
with rapidity. In truth, it had never been 
avery good force. Prussians were very 
angry at some remarks which were made 
by the Duke of Wellington — not flatter- 
ing to its conduct — during the campaign 
of Waterloo. But the duke was right. 
There can be no question that at the com- 
mencement of hostilities at Charleroi the 
conduct of the Landwehr regiments under 
Ziethen, though excellent as far as bravery 
was concerned, was wanting in many sol- 
dier-like qualities. No one disputes the 
heroism these militiamen showed at 
Ligny ; but at the moment of defeat they 
became so disorganized that old Prussian 
officers were reminded, during the night 
of 16-17 June, 1815, and during the retreat 
on Wavre, of the confusion which followed 
Jena. 

The wonderful march to Waterloo re- 
mains a giorious recollection in the Prus- 
sian army. But the brunt of the fighting 
in that battle fell on the fourth corps, which 
was commanded by Biilow, and was not 
engaged at Ligny. The casualties of the 
first corps, under Ziethen, which had been 
much reduced by the disorganization of 
the Landwehr regiments, and those of the 
second corps under Pirch, were compara- 
tively slight. The great service of the 
Prussian army, as far as fighting was con- 
‘cerned, was rendered by Biilow, who lost 
in the storming of Planchenoit over six 
thousand men. The campaign of Water- 
loo, however creditable to the Prussian 
army, could not, therefore, be cited as 
showing the efficiency of the Landwehr. 
Still the force was popular, owing to the 
stirring memories of Grossbeeren, Denne- 
witz, and the wild Homeric battle on the 
Katzbach, and the reforms, moreover, 
would in the first instance cost money. 
There was a further difficulty. Both 
Patow and Schwerin had committed them- 
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| selves in opposition to a reduction of mili- 
tary expenditure. They consented, as 
ministers, to a plan which could not be 
carried out without an increase in that 
expenditure of twelve million thalers. 

Considerable friction arose in conse- 
quence between the king’s government 
and the Chamber. There is nobody who 
does not know at the present day how 
completely right King’ William was in this 
matter. If he had been less clear-sighted 
and firm the unity of Germany would still 
be a thing of the future. At that time, 
however, even wise men thought him: 
needlessly obstinate. I1l-feeling deepened 
between the crown and the representatives 
of the nation. King William had to give 
up one public man after another. At last 
he determined to entrust the government to 
Bismarck, who was ambassador in Paris. 
Count Bernstorff, who was Prussian am- 
bassador here some twenty years since, 
used to claim credit for having done some- 
thing to influence the choice of the king. 
However that may be, Bismarck became 
prime minister on the 21st of September, 
1862, a most noteworthy date, not for Prus- 
sian chronicles alone, but for the history 
of the human race. 

Bismarck resolved at all hazards to stand 
by his king and see the army reform ac- 
complished. The use of the royal prerog- 
ative introduced the necessary reforms. 
The prime minister defied the Parliament. 
He treated the opposition with the utmost 
scorn and contempt. He devoted all his 
energies to the cause, and was ably as- 
sisted by the splendid talents and un- 
flinching courage of the minister of war, 
Albrecht von Roon. The scenes in the 
House that used daily to take place baffle 
all description. The most striking of these 
was perhaps the oratorical duel between 
Dr. Gneist, who is so well known in En- 
gland by reason of his famous books on 
our constitution, and Field-Marshal Roon. 
Dr. Gneist delivered a carefully prepared 
philippic against the minister of war, and 
made use of language totally unjustifiable, 
and of which I am quite sure he has long 
since bitterly repented. Roon rose at the 
ministers’ table and delivered a reply so 
crushing in its effect that it can only be 
compared to the well-known denunciation 
of Lafayette by M. de Serre. Feeling ran 
so high that the firmest men became un- 
easy lest revolutionary movements should 
break out. Bismarck, Roon, and the king 
kept their minds clear, their heads erect, 
and faced the storm. Long after, when 
the ship was safe in port, some of their 
greatest admirers and even fulsome fiat- 
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terers had been their bitterest opponents 
and enemies in the hour of difficulty and 
danger. — 

The circumstances that led to the war 
with Austria in 1866 are well known. 
They grew primarily out of the dualism 
which resulted from the schism in the na- 
tional life of Germany caused by the Ref- 
ormation; but the immediate occasion was 
the disputes arising out of the joint occu- 
pations of Schleswig-Holstein. What is 
less perfectly understood, even in Ger- 
many, is the part Bismarck took in nego- 
tiating the treaty of Nicolsburg, which 
terminated the war. The truth in this 
matter, so far as I am aware, has not yet 
been told. Soon after the battle of Kénig- 
eratz the king of Prussia called together 
his chief councillors to consider on what 
basis peace should be negotiated with the 
Austrian Empire. A proposal was made 
that Prussia should demand certain an- 
nexations of territory, not necessary now 
to mention, but to which it was positively 
certain that Austria would not consent 
without another appeal to the god of bat- 
tles. Bismarck opposed on five grounds : 
that it would lead at once to war with 
France, for which they were not prepared ; 
that there was cholera in the army; that 
the troops of the southern German States 
were not yet defeated, and that with a little 
assistance from without they might be 
formidable; that the war would have to be 
carried into Hungary; and lastly, that the 
end must be the total destruction of the 
Austrian Empire, which would greatly aid 
the Panslavistic movement. 

The original proposal was vehemently 
supported by Roon, who gave a complete 
answer to the military objections raised 
by the chancellor, and who showed that 
there was no danger to fear froma struggle 
with France, seeing that the munitions of 
war were wanting in the arsenals, and that 
the whole administration of the French 
army was in a state of complete confusion 
owing to the Mexican expedition. The 
minister of war was supported by Moltke, 
who urged that another blow should be 
swiftly struck at Austria, and then that 
the larger part of the army should be 
wheeled round fora march on Paris if the 
emperor declared war. Bismarck, beaten 
on the military points, took refuge in his 
fifth argument, and plainly said he would 
not agree to a policy which might mean 
the total destruction of Austria. 

The debate became animated, and the 
king grew warm. He leant to the view of 
his military advisers, and in the course of 
conversation he said, no doubt unwit- 
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tingly, something which hurt the feelings 
of his chief minister. Bismarck retired 
to his quarters anxious, and waited the 
determination of his king. While he was 
standing at a window somebody entered 
the room. It was the crown-prince. He 
and Bismarck had not been for some time 
on the best of terms, but they made up 
their differences and discussed the situa- 
tion. The minister convinced the son of 
his sovereign of the danger to Prussia 
there would be in the future, if not in the 
present, if the policy which the king 
seemed disposed to favor were adopted. 
The crown-prince, when the council again 
assembled, gave his opinion against the 
particular annexation proposed, and Bis- 
marck was triumphant. That very night 
he summoned Giskra, who was then burgo- 
master of Brunn, and sent him to Vienna 
with offers of peace, which, if accepted on 
the spot, would have been more advan- 
tageous than the peace eventually con- 
cluded, and would have saved Austria the 
payment of a war indemnity. 

There can be no shadow of doubt that 
Bismarck in opposing the wishes of his 
imperial master on this occasion rendered 
one of his most solid services to the Ger- 
man nation and tothe dynasty to which he 
is so devotedly attached. The object of 
the war was attained when Austria agreed 
to withdraw from Germany and when the 
Germanic settlement of 1815 was broken 
up. To prosecute the war further would 
have intensified the feeling of animosity 
to Prussia in the south German States, 
and particularly in Bavaria, to such an 
extent that it would have been out of the 
question to expect reconciliation between 
the peoples of the North and South for 
another generation. It is not likely that 
there would have been immediate war with 
France. But it would have come sooner 
or later, and when it did southern Germany 
would have been once more in arms 
against the north, supported by whatever 
was left of Austrian power. This catas- 
trophe was averted by the firmness of Bis- 
marck, for when .the hour of trial came 
four years after K6niggratz, the sturdy 
sons of the Bavarian mountains, under the 
command of the crown-prince of Prussia, 
stormed the fortified position of Weissen- 
burg, and were among the first Germans 
| to shed their blood in that war which was 
| to end for Germany in the reunion forever 
lof her lost western march, and the re- 
| establishment of Kaiser and Reich in the 
palace of the very sovereign who harried 
the Palatinate and tore away Alsace. 

The battle of Kéniggratz was fought on 
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the 3rd of July, 1866. When the result 
was known, most men who could read the 
signs of the times felt, like Géthe after 
Valmy, that a new era was approaching. 
There was consternation at the Tuileries. 
The emperor of the French had not cal- 
culated on so rapid and complete a success 
for the Prussian army. His knowledge of 
Germany led him to expect that the solid 
regiments of King William would ulti- 
mately be victorious. But he imagined 
that the struggle would be long, that both 
combatants would be exhausted, and that 
he would be able to offer himself as arbi- 
trator at some critical moment, and secure 
thereby for a long time to come the undis- 
puted supremacy of France. He was now 
deeply disconcerted, and without carefully 
considering the situation sent an ulti- 
matum to Berlin which was delivered early 
in August, 1866. He demanded for 
France all the German territories on the 
left bank of the Rhine, together with the 
important fortress of Mainz — 
Bismarck did not hesitate an instant, 
but at once refused to meet the wishes of 
the French government and determined to 
accept the alternative of war. A few days 
afterwards, however, when the ministers 
in Paris realized the danger of a struggle 
with Prussia, it was intimated to the court 
of Berlin that the ultimatum was sent dur- 


ing an illness of the emperor, and Bis- 
marck was requested to think no more 


about it. From that moment, however, 
the relations between France and Prussia 
were never cordial, and it was clear that 
sooner or later hostilities would break out 
between the countries. France began 
almost at once to make preparations for 
them, and in December, 1867, Marshal 
Niel, the minister of war, openly said that 
his scheme of army organization must be 
carried through in order to prepare for a 
possible collision with Prussia. In July, 
1868, M. Thiers, at that time far the great- 
est authority of the opposition, spoke with 
even unusual vehemence in favor of in- 
creased armament in view of an approach- 
ing conflict with that power. 

The animosity of France against Prus- 
sia was stimulated by the action of the 
government and the harangues of the 
opposition. When Napoleon the Third 
went to Salzburg to visit the emperor of 
Austria after the tragedy at Queretaro, he 
continually insisted on the circumstance 
that the French nation were so bitterly 
jealous of Prussia since the battle of K6- 
niggratz that the slightest incident might 
provoke war. The emperor of France 
asked to see. Prince Hohenlohe who was 


| then prime minister of Bavaria. 
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Prince 
Hohenlohe went to the station at Munich 
to pay his respects. The emperor got out 
of his carriage, and, walking up and down 
the platform, warned the Bavarian minis- 
ter of the absolute necessity of keeping 
aloof as much as possible from Prussia, so 
as not in any way to provoke the suscep- 
tibilities of the French. The emperor did 
not evidently know the full purport of the 
treaty of alliance which had been con- 
cluded between Prussia and Bavaria in 
1866. There were for a couple of years 
continual rumors ofa Franco-German war, 
and at last the explosion came in 1870. 

In the spring of that year the crown of 
Spain was offered to Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, and accepted 
by him. The French government and na- 
tion became frantic with anger. The 
candidature of this prince, however, had 
been mentioned the year before. A dis- 
tinguished member of the Cortes, Salazar 
y Mazarredo, had published a pamphlet 
which attracted considerable notice in 
favor of choosing Prince Leopold as king 
of Spain. One of the reasons he urgedin 
support of his proposal was that of alli 
candidates this Hohenzollern would be 
least objectionable to France, and less dis- 
agreeable a good deal to the house of 
Bonaparte than the Duc de Montpensier. 
Prince Leopold, he further pointed out, 
was Only distantly related to the king of 
Prussia. He belonged to the Catholic 
branch of the Hohenzollerns which had 
for centuries been separated from the 
Protestant line. 

It was the same Salazar y Mazarredo 
who in 1870 conducted negotiations per- 
sonally with the prince. So little had the 
king of Prussia to say to this candidature 
that when he was informed of it as a mere 
matter of courtesy, in the month of June, 
1870, he was exceedingly surprised. 
Moreover the Spanish foreign secretary, 
Sagasta, in a circular note of the 7th of 
July, declared that the Spanish govern- 
ment had not taken the advice of, or com- 
municated with, any foreign cabinet, but 
had dealt directly with the prince. 

The moment the French ministers heard 
that a deputation had been sent by the 
Spanish government to offer the crown to 
Prince Leopold, Le Sourd, the French 
chargé d’affaires at Berlin, was instructed 
to ask for explanations. He called on 
Herr von Thile, the secretary of state, 
and was assured by him that the Prussian 
government had not in any way promoted 
the candidature, and knew nothing about 
it more than the rest of the world. This 
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was on the 4th of July. 
in France, however, became more and 
more intense. The Duc de Gramont 
directed M. Benedetti to go to Ems, 
whither the king of Prussia had gone to 
drink the waters, to see that sovereign 
and force him to order the prince Leopold 
to withdraw his candidature. When this 
request was made to King William, he 
replied that he had neither encouraged nor 
opposed the acceptance of the crown of 
Spain by his kinsman, and that he had no 
responsibility in the matter. In the mean 
time, Prince Antony of Hohenzollern sent 
a despatch to Marshal Prim, announcing 
on behalf of his son his renunciation of 
all pretensions to the crown, and a copy of 
this message was sent also to Sefior 
Oioaza, the Spanish ambassador in Paris. 
This took place on the 12th of July, and 
everybody hoped peace would be pre- 
served. M. Ollivier, the prime minister, 
strongly entertained this opinion for sev- 
eral hours. But the Duc de Gramont was 
deep in negotiations for forming a coali- 
tion against Prussia, and he desired war. 
He confessed to Lord Lyons that the with- 
drawal of the prince Leopold’s candida- 
ture was a great embarrassment, and he 
hit upon the expedient of ordering Bene- 
detti to ask the king for a declaration that 


he would not at any future time sanction 
the acceptance of the crown of Spain by 
Prince Leopold or any of his kinsmen. 
On the morning of the thirteenth the 
French ambassador met the king in the 
public garden, and in accordance with 
his instructions, asked him for his prom- 


ise. The king gave, of course, a point- 
blank refusal to so preposterous a demand, 
and said that he neither could nor would 
bind himself to any engagement without 
limit of time, and that he must reserve 
his right to act according to.circumstances. 
Subsequently the king went so far as to 
send an aid-de-camp to Benedetti, and to 
tell him that the decision of Prince Leo- 
pold in renouncing the proffered crown 
had his approval. Later in the day the 
king left Ems, and arrived in Berlin on the 
evening of the fifteenth. He was met at 
the railway station by Bismarck, Moltke, 
and Roon. It was by that time plain that 
France was bent on war. Before the old 
sovereign reached his palace he had made 
up his mind to give orders for the mobili- 
zation of the army. ‘The news was com- 
municated to the crowd, who heard it with 
wild enthusiasm. That very night the 
necessary telegraphic messages were 


The excitement|to arms.” 
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Some days afterwards the 
French declaration of war was received, 
and the great struggle began. Everybody 
knows the result—in a few months 
France lay prostrate at the feet of her 
conqueror. 

While the war was being prosecuted 
with vigor, the question as to the internal 
constitution of Germany was not lost sight 
of. The idea of re-establishing the Ger- 
man Empire was in many minds, but his- 
torical reasons and local prejudices made 
it an exceedingly difficult question to 
touch. The crown-prince was undoubtedly 
the most active among leading men in 
urging the matter forward. The late king 
of Bavaria got credit for having done 
much to promote it. But the truth is, he 
had no steady opinion from the com- 
mencement in favor of the empire. 

The time has not yet come to let the 
world know the course of action which 
that monarch pursued during the great 
struggle in which his country was en- 
gaged. He never once showed an inter- 
est in the progress of the campaign. The 
king of Saxony despatched a general of- 
ficer to Munich during the autump, to 
urge the king to take some initiative in 
the restoration of the empire, lest per- 
chance the movement should acquire a 
dangerously centralized character. King 
Lewis refused to see the messenger. 
Another secret envoy who came from 
another sovereign was hardly more suc- 
cessful with the king. He was at last 
persuaded to move by a gentleman who 
was sent to speak to him by Bismarck. 
And the letter which the king then wrote, 
and which was the immediate cause of 
the establishment of the empire, was sug- 
gested by Prince Bismarck. 

When the German Empire was re- 
established, Bismarck became the first 
chancellor. The constitution, which was 
chiefly his work, was modelled on that of 
the North German Confederation. It was 
the main ebject to be contented with the 
minimum of those concessions which the 
particular States of Germany were willing 
to make for the good of the whole. “I 
believe,” he said, speaking of the German 
Constitution on. the toth of March, 1877, 
“our Constitution possesses a self-con- 
structive faculty resembling that to which 
the British Constitution owes its forma- 
tion, not through the setting up of a theo- 
retical ideal.” 

It is impossible to imagine Bismarck 
apart from his influence in Parliament, 


sent to all parts of the country, and in the | and this brings mc to consider him as a 


words of Moltke “ United Germany stood 


public speaker. He has always been fond 
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of insisting that he is no orator. Like 
Kant and Géthe he heartily despises rhe- 
torical gifts. His great effort has always 
been to make his speech simple and plain, 
and to express himself as neatly, as clearly, 
and as concisely as possible, and appeal 
solely to the good sense of his audience. 
The result, however, is that of all speeches 
his read far the best on account of the 
total absence of verbosity. They are rich 
in thought and elegant in expression, and 
are sure to be read in time to come even 
for their high literary merit. He speaks 
with far more deliberation than any 
speaker I have ever known. The nearest 
approach to him in this characteristic was 
Mr. John Stuart Mill. Niebuhr used to 
say that M. de Serre was one of the great- 
est political orators that ever lived. M. 
de Serre had by all accounts a great charm 
of delivery, and no doubt great wealth of 
expression. If Niebuhr had lived to read 
the speeches of Bismarck he would have 
discovered an orator who at least in many 
respects would come up to his view of a 
great speaker. In conversation he fre- 
quently uses original and striking meta- 
phors. A few years ago, speaking to an 
English statesman, he compared the 
French policy in Africa to a fiery steed 
galloping across the desert of Sahara and 


finding the ground much heavier than was 


expected. It is now five-and-twenty years 
since I had the honor of being first pre- 
sented to Prince Bismarck, but the con- 
versation I then had with him made such 
an impression that, though followed by 
many others, not a word of it has faded 
from my memory. Various subjects were 
discussed. Speaking of England, he ex- 
pressed the opinion, which I know he has 
not changed, that although more English- 
men than formerly spoke German, the 
ignorance of Germany in this country was 
greater than ever. Those who had ac- 
quired the German language did not use 
it for the purpose of studying literature 
and trying to understand the German mind. 
He did not believe that the work of any 
considerable German poet, from the “ Par- 
zival ” of Wolfram von Eschenbach to the 
songs and ballads of Uhiand, was at all 
widely or properly appreciated in England. 
“‘ Nations,” he said, “have not yet been 
drawn closer together since locomotion 
has become more easy. This is a melan- 
choly reflection. Inthe days of my youth, 
a certain number of English used to come 
here and stay some time amongst us. 
Now they fly like woodcocks across the 
continent. No English leading public 
man has anything like the knowledge of 
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Germany Carteret possessed a hundred 
years since.” 

Among his personal characteristics Bis- 
marck’s extraordinary coolness and cour- 
age are very prominent. Dr. Droysen told 
me that once during the revolutionary 
days of 1848 Bismarck went into an inn 
to get a glass of beer. There was a man 
in the room talking to a very excited audi- 
ence, and speaking most disrespectfully 
of the queen of Prussia. Bismarck went 
up to him and instantly called upon him 
to apologize. The man demurred, but he 
soon thought better of it, and expressed 
his regret before the whole revolutionary 
crowd. Three-and-twenty years after, in 
1871, Busch tells us that during the par- 
tial occupation of Paris Bismarck could 
not resist the temptation of going into the 
city. He was soon recognized, and a 
crowd gathered round and became threat- 
ening. He went up to the man who looked 
specially truculent, pulled out a cigar, and 
asked him for a light. The man was so 
astounded that he pulled his short clay 
pipe out of his mouth and offered it to 
Bismarck with the most polite of bows. 
Stories illustrating Bismarck’s humor are 
endless, and we meet them at every turn. 

On one occasion he had to meet Hein- 
rich von Gagern at the house of Man- 
teuffel on some business of a political 
character. Manteuffel left them alone to 
discuss the subject they came about, 
Gagern instantly drew himseif up and be- 
gan to talk in a very loud voice as if he 
were making a speech. Bismarck waited 
till he had finished and offered some cold 
and curt remark. Gagern started off 
again and made a second oration. Then 
a third; at last he went away. Manteuffel 
came back and asked whether everything 
had gone well. ‘“ We settled nothing,” 
was Bismarck’s reply. “That is a stupid 
fellow; he mistook me for a popular as- 
sembly.” 

Bismarck, as a boy, received the rite of 
confirmation from Schleiermacher in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity at Berlin. 
Schleiermacher started from the Moravian 
sect, and never lost the influence of his 
early training. Partly, perhaps, owing to 
the influence of Schleiermacher Bismarck 
has always been attracted by their litera- 
ture. Busch tells us that early on the 
morning after the battle of Sedan the 
chancellor was summoned to meet the 
emperor of the French. After he left his 
room his neighbor entered it while the 
servant was putting it in order. Two 
books of devotion of the Moravian sect 
were in the room; one was called “ Die 
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tagliche Erquickung fiir glaubige Chris- 
ten,” the other “ Tagliche Lesungen und 
Lehrtexte der Brudergemeinde fiir 1870.” 
And the servant stated that his Excellency 
was always in the habit of reading the 
books in question before going to bed. 

No account of Bismarck would be com- 
plete without some allusion to his relations 
in private life. The letters which were 
written at various times to members of 
his family reveal a nature of the most ex- 
traordinary richness. His marvellous de- 
scriptions of landscape in Sweden, in 
Hungary, in France, in Spain, show an 
enthusiast for nature, and he speaks of the 
sea in language which recalls some of the 
finest passages in Victor Hugo. His 
kindness of heart was not alone exhibited 
to his own people. I was told once, by a 
person who had opportunities of knowing, 
that he never observed Bismarck say a 
really unkind or hard thing to any subor- 
dinate he conceived was doing his best. 
On the other hand a person entitled to the 
highest credibility assured me he once 
saw an Official of position come out of the 
room of the chancellor showing by his 
garments unmistakable signs that an ink- 
bottle had been hurled at him. 

But the strongest of all Bismarck’s per- 
sonal characteristics is his firm, unshaken, 


and deep sense of his duty to the Al- 


mighty. At the height of the Franco- 
German war he said: “ Did I not believe 
in a divine ordinance which has destined 
this German nation for good and great 
things, I would have never taken up my 
calling. . . . To my steadfast faith alone I 
owe the power of resisting all manner of 
absurdities which I have shown during 
the past ten years. Rob me of my faith, 
and you rob me of my country. Find me 
a successor animated by similar principles 
and | will resign on the spot.” All per- 
sons who take an interest in the future of 
Germany will earnestly hope that succes- 
sor has been found. 

When the resignation of Prince Bis- 
marck was announced, many persons has- 
tily assumed that it was the outcome of a 
serious misunderstanding with his sover- 
eign on economic and socialist questions. 
Those who came to that conclusion had 
not followed with any care Prince Bis- 
marck’s attitude to the pressing problem 
of the hour. Had he been seriously op- 
posed to the action of the emperor in call- 
ing together the labor conference, he 
would, of course, have resigned when his 
imperial master decided to summon it. 
The truth is that very soon after the ac- 


cession of William the Second differences | 
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arose between the young monarch and the 
chancellor. They existed to my knowledge 
a year ago and longer. The leading idea 
of Bismarck always was to maintain thor- 
oughly good relations with Russia. This 
was one of his chief differences with the 
late Emperor Frederic and also with the 
most powerful members of the Prussian 
staff. The present emperor is a warm 
partisan of the triple alliance, but Bismarck 
while equally anxious to preserve that 
combination, has attached more impor- 
tance than his sovereign to the necessity 
of bringing about an arrangement between 
Austria and Russia on such a basis as 
would secure the interests of each power 
in the Balkan peninsula. Moreover, the 
chancellor has always looked with cold 
suspicion on the colonial policy which has 
the sympathy of the emperor. 

Although William the First did not al- 
ways take the same view of things as his 
great minister, he never took any impor- 
tant step without telling Prince Bismarck 
beforehand. William the Second has not 
observed this rule so punctiliously. Prince 
Bismarck thought he had some right to 
complain of the action of his sovereign in 
this respect. And, considering the ser- 
vices, experience, and fame of the great 
minister, it was not to be expected that he 
would consent to be responsible for acts 
about which he had not been previously 
consulted, and the consequences of which 
might be most momentous. 
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AUTHOR OF “* THIRLBY HALL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XV. 
WILLIE DISAPPROVES. 


It is almost invariably the impetuous 
people wko get their own way in this 
world ; but it is to the phlegmatic that the 
majority of victories (that is to say all the 
unimportant ones) fall, and thus the latter 
usually gain a reputation for firmness 
which it would be ungenerous to grudge 
them, since that represents about the sum 
of their gains. Mr. Brett was so far suc- 
cessful that when Marcia rose on the fol- 
lowing morning she was suffering from 
the effects of reaction and was ready to 
haul down her colors for the time being. 
She had lived long enough to know that a 
woman who is separated from her husband 
is in a very false position; she could not 
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but acknowledge that, as regarded the 
particular point in dispute, Eustace had a 
better case than she could put forward ; 
she perceived also that so long as she 
remained under his roof it would be im- 
possible for her to defy him. She might, 
indeed, refuse to give her friend his dis- 
missal; but her friend would nevertheless 
be dismissed. All things considered, 
therefore, it seemed best to sit down and 
write the subjoined letter : — 


“ DEAR Mr. ARCHDALE, — 

“] am very sorry that I must ask you 
not to come here any more for the present. 
I have spoken to you frankly — more 
frankly, perhaps, than I ought to have 
done — about my husband; so that I dare 
say you will see how it is that I am obliged 
to make this inhospitable request. I 
would rather not say any more than this 
about it; only I hope you will understand 
that I do not wish our acquaintanceship 
to cease. The loss of your visits will be 
a very real loss to me; but it is, I think, 
an inevitable one, and all I can tell you is 
that it will always be a great pleasure to 
me if 1 should chance to meet you any- 
where except in my own house. 

“ Believe me, 

“ Very sincerely yours, 
“MARCIA BRETT.” 


Mr. Brett had left for the police court 
before this somewhat imprudent epistie 
was composed ; but he returned straight 
home after his day’s work was done, in- 
stead of going to his club, as usual, and 
he found his wife waiting for him in the 
drawing-room with the air of a saint anda 
martyr. As was to be expected, the lapse 
of twenty-four hours had exercised a dif- 
ferent influence upon him from that which 
it had produced upon her. Without any 
introductory remarks, he began, — 

“T have been thinking over what you 
said to me yesterday, Marcia, and I have 
been obliged, much against my will, to ad- 
mit that your wish to live apart from me 
is not an unnatural one. I myself have 
religious objections, which I presume that 
you do not share, to the dissolution of any 
marriage; but setting those aside, I still 
think that there are others which ought to 
make you pause before taking a step which 
would be virtually irrevocable. It is only 
too true that we are not in sympathy with 
one another and that there is little, if any, 
hope of our ever being able now to live 
together upon such terms as are desirable 
between husband and wife; but we have 
to consider our child as well as ourselves. 
It is on his account that I beg you fora 
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little forbearance which I would not ask 
for on my own. You must see what a 
serious misfortune it would be for him to 
know that his parents had quarrelled and 
to be compelled —as, in the nature of 
things, he would be compelled — to take 
one side or the other. I say nothing of 
your own future as a married woman with- 
out a husband; you have probably weighed 
the advantages against the disadvantages 
of such a position. But I do appeal to 
you, for Willie’s sake, to consider whether 
some sort of modus vivendi cannot be 
agreed upon between us. I am willing 
to make any concession that I can hon- 
estly and honorably make; but, rightly or 
wrongly, I hold an opinion which I cannot 
change to the effect that it is a husband’s 
duty to protect his wife from slander ; and 
that is why I must maintain my prohibi- 
tion against your intimacy with Mr. Arch- 
dale.” 

This harangue was delivered in slow, 
unmodulated accents, and gave the im- 
pression of having been learnt (as indeed 
it had been) by heart. To Marcia it was 
offensive in a degree which its author, who 
thovght it decidedly conciliatory, was 
quite incapable of realizing. 

“T have written to Mr. Archdale,” she 
replied, “and I have told him that I do 
not wish him to come here any more. I 


may, and I probably shall, meet him else- 
where, and if I do meet him I shall not cut 
him dead. You will hardly expect that of 
me, I suppose.” 
“No; I do not expect that; I do not 


even wish it. I am not sure whether I 
have made it clear to you, Marcia, that 
this is to my mind a mere matter of ex- 
pediency. As you said yesterday, I am 
not jealous of Mr, Archdale, and I may: 
add that I have confidence in your sense 
of what is due to yourself as well as to 
me. But neither you nor | can afford to 
despise the gossip of our neighbors.” 

“Oh, I can quite enter into your feel- 
ings,” answered Marcia, with a touch of 
scorn, “and I agree with you that we had 
better keep up appearances as long as it 
is possible to keep them up. Whether it 
will always be possible is more than I can 
tell yet; but I willdo my best. It seems 
to me that I have been doing my best for 
a very long time, and the result hasn’t been 
particularly encouraging.” 

Mr. Brett made no rejoinder, having in 
truth none to make. Possibly she had 
done her best, and possibly he had not 
done his best; justice forced that un- 
spoken admission from him. 

So a reconciliation which was in no true 
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sense of the word a reconciliation was 
patched up, and weeks passed without any 
further collision between the _ ill-mated 
couple. If they were not altogether un- 
happy weeks for Marcia, it must be con- 
fessed that the reason why they were not 
so was that she contrived to meet Arch- 
dale pretty frequently in the course of 
them. He wrote a very prettily worded 
and sympathetic reply to her note, in 
which he said that he would be guided 
entirely by her orders as to their future 
relations, at the same time hinting that if 
he was to be deprived of the solace of 
exchanging a few words with her every 
now and then, his life, already miserable 
enough, would hardly be worth having. 
He added that some researches which he 
was making into the method of the early 
Italian school would compel him to spend 
the whole of the following afternoon at 
the National Gallery. 

Some months earlier Marcia might, per- 
haps, have thought the intimation a trifle 
impertinent; but now she knew the man, 
and his impertinences, if such they were, 
had become pleasant to her —as indeed 
they had to many another woman before. 
She went to the National Gallery, and 
they had a long talk together, in the course 
of which a good deal was said that would 
have been better left unsaid. She meant 


no harm ; but she thought that she owed a 
fuller explanation to her friend than she 
could put upon paper, and naturally that 
explanation included some unflattering 
comments upon the conduct of her hus- 


band. As for Archdale, he was in the 
seventh heaven, because this was exactly 
the sort of thing in which he delighted. 
He did not wish to get into trouble — his 
way of putting it would have been that he 
loved Marcia too truly to expose her to 
the risk of getting into trouble — but he 
did wish very much to make her under- 
stand that he adored her; and if any doubt 
as to that existed in her mind at the close 
of their interview, the fault was assuredly 
not his. 

After this they met almost daily, some- 
times at the Nationa! Gallery, sometimes 
in the Park, and occasionally at the house 
of one or other of their friends; and the 
surreptitious character of these encounters 
invested them, no doubt, with additional 
charm. Marcia had a certain exciting 
half-consciousness of danger, but it was 
not until within a few weeks of Christmas 
that she found out all of a sudden how 
real the danger was. She was walking 
down Curzon Street with Archdale, who 
had kindly offered to see her a part of the 
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way home from the house where they had 
both been having tea, when he said casu- 
ally, “I am rather thinking of spending 
the rest of the winter in Florence and 
Rome. How I wish vou were going to be 
there too!” 

The announcement took her breath 
away and made her heart stand still. In 
an instant she realized what she had never 
realized before, how much she cared for 
this man, and what a terrible blank his 
absence would leave in her life. For a 
long time she had felt that he was her one 
friend and that only to him could she 
speak candidly of the weariness and dis- 
couragement of her existence; but now 
she knew that he was a great deal more 
than a friend, and that his desertion of her 
would imply misery far worse than any- 
thing that she had hitherto imagined to 
be misery. It was not without shame and 
not without happiness that she recognized 
the truth. It is not permissible that a 
married woman should love any man ex- 
cept her husband ; but then again it is not 
possible to help loving a person whom 
theoretically one has no right to love. 
More cannot be required of human beings 
— because it would be against nature to 
require it — than that they should conceal 
their feelings. Marcia thought that she 
was concealing hers when she remarked, 
with some slight tremulousness of intona- 
tion, “1 am sorry you are going away; I 
shall miss you.” 

“If I could think that you would really 
miss me, Mrs. Brett,” answered Archdale 
at once, “I wouldn’t go. I am sure you 
know without my telling you that so long 
as you are in London I would much rather 
be where I am than in Italy; but it isn’t 
always wise to consult one’s own inclina- 
tions.” 

“Oh, if it is a question of wisdom!” 

“Well, perhaps it isn’t. I have never 
pretended to be wise, and I am not con- 
vinced that I know what constitutes true 
wisdom. But I think I know what con- 
stitutes happiness, and one thing I know 
for certain, that if by remaining in En- 
gland I could increase your happiness in 
ever so small a degree, I should increase 
my own enormously.” 

“That is absurd,” answered Marcia, 
laughing: “Of course I skall miss you if 
you go and I shall be glad if you stay ; but 
I would not for the world think of inter- 
fering with your plans. Will you call a 
hansom for me, please?” 

He did as he was requested, and al- 
though nothing more than has been set 
down above passed between them, Marcia 
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knew very well, as she was being driven 
homewards, that Mr. Archdale would not 
goto ltaly. “I suppose I ought to wish 
him to go,” she thought to herself; “ but 
I can’t and I don’t! After all, what sin 
can there be in seeing him and talking to 
him every now and then? And I ask for 
nothing more. I don’t believe he cares 
for me a tenth part as much as I care for 
him; yet if he cares only a very little, that 
is something. At any rate it is all that I 
have to live for.” 

It was all that she did live for just then ; 
but Willie’s return home for the Christmas 
holidays made a difference. For some 
days after his arriva! his mother couid 
only think of him, and although it dis- 
tressed her a little to notice how rapidly 
he was developing both mentally and 
physically, and how independent he was 
becoming, maternal pride consoled her in 
some measure for the emancipation which 
she foresaw. There was no renewal of 
the rivalry which had subsisted between 
her and her husband during the summer. 
Mr. Brett, who was much occupied, and 
whose health was once more falling into an 
unsatisfactory condition, scarcely noticed 
the boy; so that Marcia was not only free 
to keep him with her all day, but could 
take him to the pantomimes in the even- 
ing. And she availed herself to the ut- 
most of these privileges. It was too late 
now to say to her heart and her conscience 
that she loved Willie better than every- 
body else in the world put together; but 
she did feel that while Willie was with 
her she wanted nobody else. Perhaps 
also she was aware that his presence was 
a protection against dangers which she 
did not care to contemplate. 

Certainly it was not with the expecta- 
tion of meeting Archdale — because, for 
some reason or other, she shrank from 
the idea of bringing him and Willie to- 
gether — that she took him to a concert at 
St. James’s Hall; but, as it happened, 
there Archdale was among the audience, 
and at the first opportunity he left his seat 
to take one at her elbow. 

“Where have you been hiding your- 
self?” he asked in a reproachful under- 
tone. “I haven’t seen you for the last 
hundred years.” 

“TI haven’t hidden myself at all,” an- 
swered Marcia, laughing rather nervously ; 
“but I have been in places which I sup- 
pose you don’t frequent —circuses and 
pantomimes, and so on. We have been 
making the most of our Christmas holi- 
days, Willie and I.” 

“Poor you!” exclaimed Archdale. 
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“ How glad you must be that Christmas 
only comes once a year!” 

It was scarcely a kind speech to make, 
but Marcia did not resent it because her 
own temperament enabled her to sym- 
pathize with the speaker and because the 
annoyance which she discerned in his face 
was not unflattering to her. Besides, he 
was justified in looking with jealous eyes. 
upon the one and only formidable rival 
whom he had in the world. He retained 
the disengaged chair of which he had 
taken possession until the end of the per- 
formance, and she talked to him over her 
shoulder, and he said a few patronizing 
words tothe boy. Marcia was not sorry 
that an encounter which was probably in- 
evitable had taken place, and it passed 
off, upon the whole, more smoothly than 
she had ventured toanticipate. However, 


as Willie walked away with his mother he 
said decisively, — 

“TI don’t like that fellow.” 

“Oh, but. you must try to like him,” 
Marcia answered anxiously, “ because he 
is a great friend of mine, and he is really 
What is it that you dislike in 


very nice. 
him?” 

“Tsn’t he rather a conceited sort of 
chap?” Willie inquired. 

“ Oh, dear no! he thinks nothing of him- 
self,.although in reality he is one of the 
most famous artists living. I know what 
you mean, but itis only manner. It comes 
from being sorun after and lionized. Any- 
body else would have been spoilt by all 
the adulation which has been showered 
upon him, but he isn’t in the least. If you 
knew him better you would find that he 
hardly ever mentions his pictures, and 
when he does it is only to depreciate 
them.” 

“ ] expect he does that because he wants 
to be contradicted,” observed Willie, with 
what seemed to his mother to be abnormal 
precocity. She was not aware — and, for 
that matter, not many people are — that 
schoolboys can perceive the obvious quite 
as easily as full-grown men, and that the 
characters of men differ from those of boys 
only in a few comparatively unimportant 
particulars. As, however, she knew some- 
thing of the peculiarities of the male sex 
as a whole, and as her researches had led 
her to the (possibly erroneous) conclusion 
that we are more prejudiced and more 
obstinate than women, she said nothing 
further on Archdale’s behalf. In truth, 
she did not greatly care whether the two 
beings whom she loved best on earth liked 
one another or not. It seemed improb- 
able that they would ever be brought into 
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close contact, and, as has already been | 
said, she was not anxious that they should | 
be. 

During the remainder of Willie’s holi- 
days she saw very little of Archdale. She 
did not seek occasions of meeting him, 
nor was she able to respond to certain im- 
ploring invitations from him which reached 
her through the post. Nevertheless she 
missed him; and it was with surprise and 
contrition that she found herself actually 
looking forward to the day when her boy 
should once more be taken away from her. 
This, more than anything else, brought 
home a sense of guilt and shame to her. 
It is not difficult to believe what all women 
situated as she was wish to believe, that 
love, which is in itself so beautiful and 
innocent an emotion, cannot be wrong and 
cannot be quenched; but as soon as the 
consequences of a love which it is impos- 
sible to avow become apparent, self-decep- 
tion becomes less easy. If Marcia was 
conscious of some relief when Willie de- 
parted for the station in his hansom, this 
was perhaps less by reason of a half- 
acknowledged longing for freedom than 
because she felt that, come what might, 
she could never bear to be despised by 
herson. And he was so clever and ob- 
servant that possibly he would have found 
her out and despised her if he had stayed 
longer. 

Her husband looked at her curiously 
after dinner that night and inquired 
whether she was feeling ill. 

*“ No,” answered Marcia, a sudden flush 
coming into her cheeks. “Why do you 
ask?” 

‘You have an appearance of feverish- 
ness and your appetite seems to have de- 
serted you, that is all.” 

“Of course I am not in the best of 
spirits now that Willie has gone,” an- 
swered Marcia irritably. 

“Oh, is that it?” said Mr. Brett, in his 
customary cold tone; “I didn’t know.” 

She suspected him of making an insin- 
uation to which she could not reply, and 
she hated him for it. In assigning an 
ignoble part to her husband — which she 
was able to do without much insincerity 
— she found some justification for herself. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MR. BRETT GIVES IN. 


MARCIA was quite mistaken in suppos- 
ing that her husband suspected her of 
contriving clandestine meetings with Arch- 
dale. He suspected nothing, being re- 





solved to suspect nothing, and, as far as 
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was possible, he had dismissed the ob- 
noxious artist from his thoughts. To dis- 


| miss all that she had said to him from his 


thoughts was not possible, and the recol- 
lection of it gave him many hours of pain; 
but just as nine-tenths of us contrive to 
close our eyes to the certainty of death or 
the probability that we have in us the 
germs of some mortal disease, so he re- 
fused to contemplate a contingency which 
he nevertheless secretly dreaded. She 
did not love him, and she might love some- 
body else. The thing was conceivable; 
but he had not —or so he assured himself 
—any fair grounds for believing it to 
be afact. Therefore he went on in the 
monotonous routine of his daily life, ask- 
ing no questions, and perhaps thanking 
Heaven that Caroline was not in London 
to supply him with answers to the queries 
which he so carefully left unuttered. 

But such a state of things never lasts, 
and never can last long. When Mr. Brett 
was plodding homewards one evening, 
feeling weary and out of spirits, as he 
generally did in those days, he overtook a 
sauntering couple whom he could not help 
recognizing. As he stepped off the pave- 
ment to pass them the light of a gas lamp 
fell full upon the features of Archdale; so 
that there was nothing for it but to stop 
and say “How do you do?” Archdale 
seemed to be rather taken aback and con- 
fused. He explained, with somewhat un- 
necessary eagerness, that he had met Mrs. 
Brett in Oxford Street and had felt bound 
to insist upon seeing herhome. Darkness 
came on so early now, and it was really 
not safe for a lady to be walking about 
alone in the less frequented parts of the 
town, 

“We are very ‘much indebted to you,” 
Mr. Brett replied formally; “but we will 
not take you any farther out of your way 
now. lam glad 1 caught you up in time 
to spare you an excursion into the unfre- 
quented district which we inhabit.” 

The remdteness of Cornwall Terrace, 
which was one of Marcia’s constant sub- 
jects of complaints, was rather a sore 
point with him. 

Archdale, who could scarcely do other- 
wise, accepted his dismissal, and after he 
had left them the husband and wife walked 
on, side by side, in silence. It was only 
when they reached their own door that 
Mr. Brett asked coldly, “ Has this occurred 
before?” 

“Has what occurred before? I don’t 
know what you mean,” returned Marcia. 

‘I merely wished to inquire whether 
you are in the habit of meeting, in the 
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streets or elsewhere, a man whom I have 
been compelled to forbid your receiving.” 

*“] have met him in the street, and I 
have met him at different peopie’s houses, 
and I have no doubt that I shall meet him 
again,” answered Marcia ina tone of de- 
fiance. ‘“ When I asked you whether you 
wished me to cut him, I understood you 
to say that youdid not. You have changed 
-your mind perhaps?” 

“ Surely,” said Mr. Brett, “ it is possible 
to steer a middle course. Cutting an ac- 
quaintance is disagreeable; but I cannot 
think that it would be difficult to make 
him understand that his intimacy was not 
desired. That is, supposing him to pos- 
sess in any degree the feelings of a gentle- 
man.” 

“| presume that I do not possess in any 
degree the feelings of a lady,” observed 
Marcia; “for I certainly do not see my 
way to treating my friends as you order 
me to treat them. Why don’t you lock me 
up in my bedroom? There would, at least, 
be some sense in that, since you don’t 
seem to believe that I can conduct myself 
with ordinary decency when I am out of 
your sight; but there is no sense at all in 
allowing me a short tether and scolding 
me when I stretch it as far as it will go.” 

They had now entered Mr. Brett’s 
study. He threw himself down in the 
chair which stood beside his writing-table 
and clasped his hands with a nervous ges- 
ture of despair. “ Marcia!” he exclaimed, 
“this is becoming intolerable !” 

“* Yes,” she returned; “it is intolerable. 
I told you so before, and I am glad that 
you acknowledge it. You are not quite in 
the wrong, nor am I; but we are neither 
of us quite in the right, and we never can 
be. Itisacase of what people call ‘faults 
on both sides,’ 1 suppose, only there are 
some faults that can be forgiven and others 
that can’t. You can’t forgive mine and I 
can’t forgive yours; so we had better part 
before we come to blows.” 

She ended with an unsteady sort of 
laugh which puzzled him. “I don’t know 
how to answer you,” he said, shaking his 
head. “I have tried to consider this ques- 
tion dispassionately ; I am honestly anx- 
ious that your life should be as happy as 
circumstances will permit és 

“ My dear Eustace,” interrupted Marcia, 
“you are honestly anxious to be rid of 
me, and I am honestly anxious to be rid 
of you. Why should we not speak the 
truth?” 

‘So faras Iam concerned, that is not 
the truth,” he answered —and his voice 
betrayed that her words had hurt him. 
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“ It is not true that I am.apxious to be rid 
of you; only I so far agree with you that 
I think it would be better for us to live 
apart than to wrangle. Anything is better 
than wrangling.” 

“Yes; anything is better than that. I 
have been thinking it over too, and I see 
how impossible it is for us to continue 
living together. After all, it is not you 
who will suffer by the separation; in such 
cases the woman is always blamed.” 

“ Exactly so; and that is just what 
makes me hesitate to comply with your 
request.” 

“You need not feel any scruples on my 
behalf. I know quite well that many peo- 
ple will decline to receive me when I have 
set up an establishment of my own — and 
I don’t care. All I ask for is that Willie 
shall be allowed to spend half of his holi- 
days with me; you won’t have the heart 
to refuse me that, I suppose.” 

Mr. Brett made an undecided gesture. 
“ As matters stand at present, that sounds 
a reasonable stipulation,” said he. “ Nev- 
ertheless, I am compelled to tell you that 
circumstances might arise which would 
render it inadmissible. While you re- 
main with me I have some control over 
your actions; I can say to you —and, as 
you know, I have had to say — that this or 
that person must not enter my house; but 
if you had an establishment of your own, 
that power of mine would necessarily 
cease, and xi 

He came to such a long pause that Mar- 
cia spoke again before he could finish his 
sentence. “Are you afraid that Willie 
will be contaminated by meeting Mr. 
Archdale?” she asked. “Well, I can 
assure you of this, Eustace —and per- 
haps, as I have never told you a lie, you 
will believe me —I would a thousand 
times rather be parted forever from Mr. 
Archdale, much as I like him, than be 
parted from Willie. I would a thousand 
times rather stay where I am than be 
parted from Willie; and anything stronger 
than that I could not say!” 

“Then why should we be separated, 
Marcia?” 

“ You yourself have answered that ques- 
tion. Because the life that we lead is 
more than flesh and blood can endure; 
because we haven’t a thought or a wish or 
a taste in common; because everything 
that I do exasperates you, and everything 
that you do exasperates me. I have tried 





| to be forbearing, and I dare say you have 


tried too; but all these efforts have been 
in vain, and we should have acknow!edged 
it long ago if we hadn’t both of us been 
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rather more afraid of Mrs. Grundy than 
we ought to have been. Now we have 
reached a point at which we can’t help ac- 
knowledging it.” 

Mr. Brett sighed, changed his position, 
and cleared his voice. (‘*Oh,” thought 
Marcia, “if I gained nothing else by leav- 
ing him, what a blessing it would be to 
know that I should never hear him clear 
his voice at me again!”) Presently he 
said: “ You may be aware that neither you 
nor I could obtain a legal separation. By 
private arrangement we might agree to 
live apart, and, as your money is your own, 
it would be comparatively easy for us to 
do so; but there are obstacles in the way 
of our taking that step which, to say the 
least of them, require consideration. I 
should be obliged, for instance, to give 
some sort of explanation to my family.” 

“Tn other words, you would like to con- 
sult George and Caroline. By all means 
consult them, then. You can tell them 
that I alone am to blame; but it will not 
be necessary for you to tell them that, 
because they will be quite convinced of it 
in advance. They will pretend to be 
shocked; but in reality they will be de- 
lighted to think that I have ruined myself 
socially, and that I shall be seen no more 
in the great houses to which they can’t 
get invitations. You need not fear any 
serious opposition from them.” 

Mr. Brett winced. He could not deny 
that he was desirous of consulting his 
brother, nor could he help admitting that 
there was a certain degree of justification 
for Marcia’s sarcasms. Finally he said: 
“We will speak of this again the day 
after to-morrow, if you please. I believe 
I understand what your wishes are, and if 
I find that I can conscientiously gratify 
them, I will do so.” 

That a man who was _ thoroughly 
straightforward and honest, should have 
appeared to her to be a canting hypocrite 
was not astonishing. Straightforward and 
honest men are not always happy in the 
phraseology which they see fit to adopt, 
and it is unlikely that Marcia’s verdict 
upon her husband would have been modi- 
fied if she could have overheard a conver- 
sation which took place in the City on the 
following day between him and Sir George 
Brett. The younger brother stated his 
case as impartially as it could be stated, 
and the elder listened to him with a 
lenient, but slightly contemptuous smile. 

“TI don’t want to be rude, Eustace,” 
was Sir George’s comment upon what had 
been related to him; “ but the long and the 
short of all this is that you can’t make 
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your wife obey you. Now I’m not going 
to give you a word of advice one way or 
the other. I don’t choose to take a re- 
sponsibility which doesn’t properly belong 
to me; but if you ask me what I think, I 
don’t mind telling you that in my opinion 
you have made an ass of yourself. It is 
very evident that your wife will get her 
own way — Caroline, I may tell you, fore- 
saw long ago what the end of it would 
be — and I only hope that nothing more 
scandalous than an amicable separation 
will come of it. In the event of a separa- 
tion being decided upon —which, mind 
you, I don’t for one moment recommend 
—I should say that you had better allow 
the boy to see his mother from time to. 
time. Still, if I were in your place, I 
should reserve to myself a contingent 
right of withdrawing him from her alto- 
gether.” 

“Contingent upon what?” inquired 
Eustace, who did not quite like his broth- 
er’s tone, and had not expected to meet 
with such ready acquiescence in that 
quarter. 

Sir George drew down the corners of 
his mouth, raised his eyebrows, and jerked 
up his shoulders. “Upon her good be- 
havior, of course. Far be it from me to 
insinuate that there is a chance of her be- 
having badly, but in making arrangements 
of this kind it is always well to guard one- 
self against painful possibilities.” 

The younger brother went away sad 
and, disheartened, nor were his spirits 
much raised by a very sympathetic letter 
from Caroline which reached him the next 
morning. Caroline took up something 
the same line as her husband had done. 
She could not advocate the severing of a 
tie so sacred as that of holy matrimony ; 
yet she was bound to confess that if such 
a proceeding could be allowable in any 
case, it would be in this. Fora long time 
she had seen with deep sorrow that Eus- 
tace’s health was being undermined by 
the daily Worries which he was called 
upon to endure, and that he should by 
some means or other be delivered from 
these was her earnest desire. She could 
only pray that he might be guided to do 
what was just and right, etc., etc. 

“ Evidently,” thought Mr. Brett, “she 
thinks as George does, only she is too 
merciful to say so. A man who cannot 


make his wife obey him is like a man who 
cannot control his horse ; the best thing 
he can do is to get out of his saddle.” 
The same afternoon he signified his re- 
nunciation to Marcia. “I may have failed 
in my duty to you,” he said, “ I can’t feel 
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certain about that; but what seems to me 
beyond question is that I have failed to 
make you happy and contented. There 
is no hope of my being more successful in 
the future than I have been in the past, 
so that, after full and careful consideration, 
I believe I shall be right in acceding to 
your wish that we should part. Your wish 
remains unchanged, I presume?” 

He had a faint hope that she might have 
thought better of it, but of this he was at 
once deprived. Marcia paid little atten- 
tion to the matters of detail, pecuniary 
and other, which he submitted to her with 
punctilious exactitude; her only anxiety 
was with reference to Willie, and as soon 
as she heard that no objection would be 
raised to the boy’s spending at least half 
of his spare time with her, she declared 
herself abundantly satisfied. 

“It would be absurd to say that we 
shall part friends, Eustace,” she re- 
marked; “but at least we shall not be 
enemies now, and I should think that will 
be a relief to you as well as to me. You 
will be able to live your own life, and 
perhaps I shall be able, after a fashion, to 
live mine.” 

Mr. Brett made an inarticulate murmur 
which might be taken to imply assent. 
Marcia, he was thinking, had some rea- 
sonable prospect of a life as happy as that 
of the majority of human beings; but, for 
his own part, he could look forward to 
nothing but work and solitude, and event- 
ually death. And he could not help real- 
izing how greatly matters would be sim- 
plified, and how resigned to the will of 
Heaven everybody would be, if he were to 
drop down dead there and then. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE YOUNG CAVOUR. 


WE may know a writer of an alien 
country thoroughly, but the knowledge 
that people have of a foreign statesman is 
simply confined to his political acts. No 
one knows what he was before he became 
a power in the political world. The poet 
or novelist is subjective, he shows himself 
in his works and is not unwilling to let 
us know something of his early life and 
personal experiences; while in what the 
diplomatist writes there is no hint of his 
personality. The poet loves to reveal his 
thoughts and sentiments ; the diplomatist 
‘studies to conceal his. In spite of this 


reticence we know our own statesmen — 
vor we think we do; but a foreign states- 
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man we do not know. If he be friendly 
to England we have a vague liking for 
him; if unfriendly, we have an equally 
vague prejudice against him, and would 
not be surprised to hear that he was a 
very bad man, Camillo Cavour is an ex- 
ample of this. As minister of state he 
excited great interest ; alleyes were fixed 
on him, either with admiration or dislike, 
during the years in which he guided the 
destinies of Italy. Much has been written 
about him in England, France, and Ger- 
many, since his death, nearly thirty years 
ago; butit all treats of his political career 
and covers only a period of little more 
than ten years — for Cavour entered Par- 
liament for the first time on the eve of the 
Battle of Novara, 1849, became a Cabinet 
minister in the following year, and died 
early in 1861. For nearly forty years of 
his life he was unknown to fame and had 
not even aseatin the Chamber. Cavour’s 
character cannot be fairly estimated by 
his political acts, great and important as 
they were, for it was a character with 
many sides, and intense as was his devo- 
tion to his duties as minister, before he 
became minister he had other interests 
besides politics. He led a retired life de- 
voted to agriculture and, in his own little 
country, was known only as a student of 
political economy and a philanthropist en- 
deavoring to improve the conditions of 
the poorer classes, in politics a moderate 
Liberal. The world outside Piedmont 
knew little of him, and even now it knows 
him only as a great statesman whose high- 
est ambition was crowned with brilliant 
success. In Italy, however, as is natural, 
his life is viewed in more just proportions. 
His character as a whole is not unknown 
to his own people, for his numerous 
friends, acquaintances, colleagues, have 
made public their personal experiences of 
him. Many volumes of his letters have 
been collected, and his family have lately 
yielded up private documents and letters 
to one of his many biographers. 

It is proposed here to give a brief 
glance at the early life and character of 
this great man, who, notwithstanding his 
passionate patriotism, had a kindly place 
in his large and liberal heart for other 
nations, and felt a deep interest in the 
progress and welfare of mankind. 

Camillo Cavour, who was born in 1810, 
was from infancy the centre of attraction 
and interest to a large family circle of un- 
usually clever, cultivated people who lived 
on terms of great intimacy and affection, 
He was an attractive child, full of quaint, 
original sayings, affectionate and docile 
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under gentle treatment, but passionate 
and desperately defiant if his childish 
dignity were offended. As a schoolboy 
in the military academy which he entered 
when ten years old, he was brilliant, lively, 
strong, abounding in energy of every sort, 
occasionally mutinous, but always gener- 
ous and forgiving. His affections were 
very warm, but there is not recorded of 
him any act of tyranny or animosity. He 
was put under arrest sometimes for diso- 
bedience and arrogant replies, but never 
for inattention to his studies, where he al- 
most always excelled his companions. In 


his leisure hours he was fond of playing | 


on the violin, and read Lingard’s “ History 
of England” for his amusement. 

At fourteen, Camillo became a page to 
Prince Carlo Alberto, the future king, but 
he continued for two years more a pupil 
in the academy, and all his expenses were 
paid out of the royal purse. The prince 
had a great friendship for the Marchese 
Cavour, and Conte d’Augers, the boy’s 
uncle, and he thought thus to do them 
honor. Camillo did not so regard it; it 
seemed only a splendid servitude to him. 
He was a little democrat by nature, born 
by some strange chance into a world of 
ideas that belonged to a past generation. 
Personal devotion to the royal family as 
something half-divine was part of the creed 
of the old cavaliers of Piedmont, and in 
this he did not share. But the little Cavour 
was a gentleman born and bred; his man- 
ners were perfect, and he fulfilled his 
courtly duties with propriety. To the 
prince he was always “ That charming 
Camillo!” 

At sixteen he left the academy and en- 
tered the Royal Engineers. His examina- 
tions, we are told, were splendidissimi, 
and he had the highest encomiums from 
the eommandant for the help he had given 
his companions in the study of mathemat- 
ics, in which he excelled. A bad illness 
—almost the only one of his life till the 
last — followed immediately on his eman- 
cipation from college, to the great concern 
of his family and friends ; but the country, 
in happy ignorance of what a precious life 
was in danger, took no interest in the em- 
bryo statesman’s condition. Restored to 
his usual robust health, Cavour assumed 
his military duties and began to go into 
society, a welcome guest in every house. 
The ordinary youth of that age will gener- 
ally “take the goods the gods provide” 
and enjoy himself. But not so Cavour; 
even at sixteen his genius was quickening 
into life. He thought too much and too 
deeply to be quite happy, or continuously 





so. The spirit of the reformer was in him, 
which made him desire a complete change 
of the old system in Piedmont; and not 
less active was the spirit of nationality, 
swaying his young imagination and filling 
it with dreams of a free, united Italy. But 
he was no idle dreamer. He set himself 
to hard work not to let his talents rust, 
and his favorite studies were mathemat- 
ics, mechanics, history, and social philos- 
ophy. Except from his brother he found 
little sympathy for his modern ideas in his 
own family, but his Swiss uncles were lib- 
eral and well informed. At eighteen he 
wrote thus to one of them, the Conte de 
Sellon, who was a well-known philanthro- 
pist in Geneva, with whom he used to dis- 
cuss all kinds of social questions in his 
letters : “I believe the profound study of 
history to be most useful, and the study 
of languages highly beneficial. But I 

think for one who wishes to acquire a name 
and raise himself above mediocrity, it is 
not wise to attempt too many things or 
apply the faculties to too many subjects. 
The rays of the sun united in one point 
can burn even wood, while distended here 

and there they make no effect.” After 
speaking of dedicating his time to the pos- 
itive sciences, he goes on to say: “ But if 
I found myself in other circumstances, 
and if I believed that even in a distant day 

I might be employed in offices of govern- 
ment without betraying my principles, I 

would abandon the arid and fatiguing 
study of calculation, and dedicate myself 
with ardor to other species of work. I 

cannot, however, and must not, nourish 

illusions; and so, if I do not wish the fac- 
ulties which God has given me to become 
unproductive or feeble, I must cultivate 
the exact sciences, which at least one may 
apply in all places and times.” 

Most people are anxious to know the 
precise date and the circumstances of a 
reformer’s choice of sides in the conflicts 
in which he is afterwards engaged. But 
real political convictions are of gradual 
growth and not sudden conversions. Ca- 
vour’s love of liberty and independence of 
mind would naturally place him in a hostile 
attitude to a domineering priesthood even 
apart from their political influence, which 
was almost always on the side of absolut- 
ism. His hostility to clericalism, however, 
was more pronounced after an incident 
which occurred when, as an officer of the 
Engineers, he was superintending the 
building of fortifications on the frontier 
near Ventimiglia. A monk murdered a 
man to whom he had already done a great 
wrong, and then took refuge in his monas+ 
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tery out of which the civil power could not 


take him without permission from Rome. | 
The police kept watch on the monastery | 


and waited patiently for the order; but 
even then it seems that some slight infor- 
mality in the proceedings obliged them to 
restore the criminal again to his sanctuary 
until all due etiquette had been observed 
in taking possession of a member of the 
privileged priesthood. Count Cavour re- 
cords this incident in his private journal 
with indignant comments, and henceforth 
all clerical offences are carefully noted by 
him. On one occasion he writes: “ The 
finger of Providence has marked them out 
for destruction.” 

With regard to religious ideas, Cavour, 
— who remained a nominal Catholic all 
his life, with that Italian dislike to cause a 
scandal or “disedify ” the populace, —in 
his early youth, of which we are now 
treating, had ceased to believe in the Papal 
infallibility and probably in some other 
dogmas. “But we must keep up appear- 
ances,” he said. His creed as expressed 
in a letter to his Protestant aunt was rather 
vague, but may be described broadly as 
Christian, and such it continued to be to 
the end. “You speak, my dearest aunt, 
of the Bible. As I have promised you, 
and as reason dictates to me, I have read 
it and profoundly meditated on it for three 
years ; I cannot tell you how much I have 
been struck by the divine morality of the 
Evangelists, which leaves at an infinite 
distance all that man could conceive. ... 
My view of this subject is not yet abso- 
lutely fixed. I should desire nothing bet- 
ter than to be led by reason, dzen entendu, 
to the most religious opinions. There is 
no obstinacy in my composition, and you 
will always find me ready to receive with 
attention your counsel and advice.” 

Few strangers who recollect Cavour 
only as the smiling, complaisant, self- 
confident minister, always hopeful, some- 
times joyful, would imagine what hard 
mental struggles he had to sustain in his 
youth, and from what profound depression 
of spirits he sometimes suffered. There 
were moments when he wished for death, 
and if he had not regarded self-destruction 
as an immoral act he might have been 
tempted to commit it. There is no doubt 
that much of this suffering was caused 
unnecessarily by injudicious treatment on 
the part of his family. He had what 
Azeglio once called “a diabolical activity,” 
and if he had the work he liked and was 
allowed to pursue his own course he was 
happy and amiable. If, on the other hand, 
he was subject to restraint and interference 





he was depressed, gloomy, and given to 
/outbursts of temper. Unhappily he was 
a younger son, and consequently his lib- 
erty was curtailed even more than that of 
his brother. He was a man in mind, yet 
treated as a boy and subject to rebukes 
for trivial things, but chiefly for his liberal 
opinions. In fact his position towards his 
father at that time was very like that of 
Macaulay when he first went out into the 
world and shook off the restraints of the 
early Evangelicals, who regarded the read- 
ing of novels as a sin, But the religious 
and political differences between Cavour 
and his older relations were more pro- 
nounced. We cannot better illustrate his 
proud spirit, his sense of justice, his con- 
ception of friendship, and the bitter strug- 
gle between the new ideas and the old, 
than by quoting a letter to his brother 
Gustavo, written when our hero was about 
twenty-three. We make no excuse for its 
length, it being so interesting, but rather 
offer an apology for the translation which 
is so poor a rendering of Camillo’s vigorous 
style, 


My DEAR BROTHER, — Your letter has 
much surprised me. I cannot conceive how 
they attribute so much importance to such a 
little thing. Because in a letter written in a 
hurry I forgot the usual formulas which have 
no significance since they are the same for all, 
they accuse me of suffocating natural feeling 
in philosophic pride; and they preach to me 
a false sensibility injurious to the heart and 
the mind! In the first heat of the moment I 
wrote a vehement letter to my uncle Franchino, 
but a more cool reflection made me burn it. 
I cannot, however, and I will not remain alto- 
gether silent, but in a calm and moderate tone 
I address you, so that you may show this to 
Franchino and to the others if you think well. 
It will serve as a reply to another accusation, 
which is equally far from the truth as that of 
having labored to harden my heart. The re- 
buke for omitting a phrase is only a pretext, 
and I know well that they mean to allude to 
my liberal opinions, which I have never wished 
to conceal. 

I was silent when my father in an access of 
rage threatened to let me perish of want in 
America, and when he said I would kill him 
with grief. His state was known to me, and 
I considered it a duty not to aggravate it by 
imprudent replies. But when my mother and 
an uncle that loves me, address such re- 
proaches to me, some great cause of complaint 
must have excited them against me. Even in 
the academy they told me that I was the cause 
of my mother’s illness by my foolishness, and 
by my aversion to humiliate myself in order to 
put an end to my punishment. Even now [ 
| do not think I was so much to blame, or that 
| a quick temper (vévacitd) is an indication of a 
| bad heart. The excuses which they wished 
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for, I made too often; they were the heaviest 
trials to me and most repugnant, because they 
lowered me in my own eyes and those of the 
persons to whom they were addressed, because 
they proved nothing but a vile fear of punish- 
ment. I have always seen the superiors de- 
spise the youths who, abjuring all sense of 
dignity, dragged themselves in the mud to 
obtain a pardon, the price of an act disgusting 
to any spirit not yet contaminated by society. 

I had in the academy a friend in whom I 
found a soul ardent and noble, who when he 
went home suffered so much from the annoy- 
ance of his family that he was reduced almost 
to death’s door. He confided everything to 
me, he loved me deeply, and he begged me to 
abandon him in order that I should not be 
suspected. Was it necessary, even at the age 
of sixteen, to sacrifice the most tender affec- 
tions to a mean interest or ambition? Was.it 
necessary to make me contemptible in my own 
eyes and in the eyes of those who had esteemed 
me? I weakly yielded half of the demand; 
but that state of things could not last. At 
the end of a year I asked pardon of my friend, 
and I have atoned and will atone for the wrong 
Idid him. And this is a proper occasion to 
make my profession of faith with regard to 
him. Cassio is my friend, and shall be always 
while I live until all sense of honor is extin- 
guished in me. Nothing shall induce me to 
commit another act of baseness and leave him. 
If others believe this sentiment contrary to 
nature I shall be deeply grieved, but nothing 
can make me change. Roger Collard has 
triumphantly shown that there can be no right 
against other right. In the same wayI say 
there is no affection incompatible with other 
affection. And however deep my feelings 
towards my own family they cannot destroy 
the ties of friendship, which are as sacred as 
those of blood. My opinions have been made 
the occasion of bitter reproaches. I have 
been told that I have degenerated from my 
ancestors, that I am a traitor to my country 
and my caste. But heaven is my witness that 
I would rather finish my days in prison than 
commit a reprehensible act unworthy of my 
name or of the dignity of a freeborn man—a 
dignity that stands above al] ; that I would die 
a thousand times for my country or the good 
of mankind if I believed it really useful so to 
do. Isit my fault if I see things differently 
from them? Am I master of my. convictions? 
But it is as impossible for me to admit the 
greater part of their doctrines as it is to believe 
that two and two make five. 

If a mad ambition, a cruel hatred, or vile 
passions had led me into a false path, then 
indeed I should have been unworthy of my 
ancestors, and no words would have been too 
severe for such conduct. Certainly all worldly 
advantages invite me to fight under the ban- 
ner of absolutism. But an innate sentiment 
of moral dignity which I have always pre- 
served with care, has repelled me from the 
road in which the first condition of success 
was to disown my private convictions. The 
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older I grow, the more I observe the course 
of things, the more am I persuaded that I am 
not mistaken. But time only can prove the 
justice of my opinions and their solidity. . . . 
If I have taken this thing up hotly, it is be- 
cause I fear the evil effect of sentimentalism 
for a spirit that reasons. From it is born 
those false vibrations which put the whole 
instrument out of tune and end by rendering 
it incapable of giving any sound. Apathy 
frightens me, especially in my position. Your 
career is established and you know how to 
meet your future. . . . If I allowed myself to 
fall into an apathy the least false step might 
ruin me for life; energy of spirit is indis- 
pensable to me. I must struggle then with 
all my force against anything that might give 
a false bend to the spring of my character. 
They complain that you do not show my 
letters. If you were only my brother the re- 
proach might have some foundation. But you 
are to me much more than a brother; you are 
a friend from whom I conceal nothing, and 
that my parents know very well. All I con- 
fide to you is for you alone, and no person 
must seek to penetrate into our private corre- 
spondence for that would destroy all its charm. 


To account for the bitterness of this 
letter it is necessary to explain that Ca- 
millo while still in the army had been 
subject to police supervision, and had suf- 
fered from insulting insinuations from ‘the 
old court party. In fact it required all 
the Marquis Cavour’s influence to save 
him from imprisonment asa suspect. It 
should be needless to say that the accusa- 
tions were unjust. “I am liberal—very 
liberal. I desire a complete change of the 
system,” — was the language of a reformer 
not of a revolutionist or conspirator, Ca- 
vour had kept aloof from the party of vio- 
lent action, not only for his oath’s sake, 
but because he did not hold their views. 
His moral code was fairly Christian, while 
theirs was frankly and entirely pagan. 
Their ideal patriot was Brutus, with his 
dagger dyed in the blood of Czsar; and 
Camillo Cavour, even as a boy, never 
thirsted for the blood of a tyrant, as his 
more conservative rival, Azeglio, con- 
fessed to having done in his teens. 

After his patron, Carlo Alberto, ascend- 
ed the throne, Camillo, so soon as he 
decently could, asked permission to resign 
his commission in the army, and was 
happy to be. liberated from a position he 
had never enjoyed. He was now twenty- 


three years old, and his bent was undoubt- 
edly towards political life, but finding no 
opening in that line, he joyfully accepted 
his father’s offer to take the management 
of a large estate on which the family did 
not live, and which was consequently 














neglected. For eleven years he devoted 
himself to agricultural pursuits with the 
intense energy of his nature, and, while 
still continuing his favorite studies, he 
worked so incessantly that he was able to 
give personal supervision to all the new 
work of mills, canals, drainage, etc., which 
he introduced on the property. His land 
became a model estate and yielded a large 
increase of profit to the owner, while the 
condition of the tenantry was proportion- 
ately improved. ‘“ What happiness,” he 
wrote in his journal, “ to live among these 
people, working with them and for them, 
and winning their affections!” 

To extend to the country generally the. 
beneficial effects of his reforms the popu- 
lar young landlord founded an agrarian 
association, which had four thousand 
members, mostly but not all landowners, 
and a journal full of useful information. 
On the family estate of Leri Camillo lived 
as contentedly as it was possible for him 
to live while his country was in such an 
unhappy condition. He kept aloof from 
politics, but he wrote and spoke on various 
social questions, such as education, the 
teform of prison discipline, pauperism, 
state charity, etc. And when he visited 
foreign countries, England especially, he 
studied these subjects carefully, and col- 
lected all the best works on political econ- 
omy. Education was a favorite subject of 
his. He disliked the old Piedmontese 
system, a cross between militarism and 
monasticism, from which he had suffered, 
and he often disputed with his brother 
over the training of his little nephews 
whom he loved dearly. His faith in lib- 
erty and the virtues it fosters was so large 
that he believed in a judicious application 
of it to children. He thought the dignity 
of man ought to be respected to a certain 
extent even in childhood. 

The young Cavour was good-looking, of 
middle height and strong build ; there was 
intellect in the broad and lofty forehead, 
determination in the square chin; his nose 
and mouth were well cut, his grey eyes 
keen and penetrating, but short-sighted, 
‘which obliged him to wear spectacles, 
His manners were attractive, and though 
his moods were variable, his conversation 
was always interesting and instructive. 
The vein of ironical humor which runs 
through his sayings and letters has given 
an impression of cynicism which we think 
unmerited. Though he tolerated and 
made use of men he despised, that did 
‘not destroy his faith in humanity. He be- 
lieved in the progress of the race; and 
his kindly benevolent feelings ever found 
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expression in practical deeds, of which 
many examples could be quoted. Not- 
withstanding little family quarrels in early 
youth before he had learned to control his 
temper, he was a devoted and exemplary 
son. He showed also great tenderness to 
all his female relations, and as he had no 
sister he bestowed a brother’s affection on 
Gustavo’s wife whose early death caused 
him deep grief, while as an uncle he was 
only equalled by Macaulay. He was a 
faithful and constant friend, as we have 
seen, and he had innumerable friends from 
youth onwards who were strongly attached 
tohim. He hated the appearance of sen- 
timentalism, and those who knew him best 
say he put on a brusque or ironical tone as 
an armor to shield a tender heart; but it 
would appear that this protective weapon, 
like Mr. Balfour’s famous battering-ram, 
sometimes became slightly aggressive in 
its operations and wounded unintention- 
ally. Hence the count had some re- 
morseful moments, and there are many 
letters in which he asks his friends to for- 
give his brusqueness or irritability when 
he was overworked and nervous. A pas- 
sage from the journal in which the young 
count recorded all his thoughts and feel- 
ings, helps to show that he struggled not 
only to conceal all soft emotions, but to 
extinguish them, lest possibly they might 
weaken his will and lead him into a false 
path. 


When I have passed some hours alone, I 
feel ready for the greatest things. Who knows 
if I lead for some time a life of solitude, calm, 
silent, in converse with Nature, that my sensi- 
bility which has been almost suffocated in the 
inward struggle my soul has sustained since 
earliest youth to keep it from becoming vitiated 
— who knows that such a life might not raise 
me by degrees to become again accessible to 
the sweet emotions I was born to feel? But 
my heart is embittered and hardened by these 
constant battles, and this happiness is not for 
me. The good effect of a few days’ solitude 
will be destroyed by the atmosphere of the 
world, in which my life is at constant variance 
with many persons who ought to be dear to 
me. 


This was written in one of his melan- 
choly moods, when he was quarrelling 
with his family; even his brother with 
whom he was in sympathy on most sub- 
jects, had taken offence at Camillo’s 
strongly expressed disapproval of his 
mode of rearing the children. 


And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 


But happily these troubles became less 
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his lady Z’Zuconnue in his diary, where he 
relates the whole story of his unhappy 
love in the most passionate and touching 


frequent after he settled at Leri and found 
himself in an independent position, The 
hard work, and the simple life in com- 
munion with nature and the poor country 
people whom he labored to educate and 
civilize, had a salutary effect on his fiery 
spirit. And his family affection never 
diminished with years. When his young 
nephew was killed in battle, a friend came 
to offer what consolation he could, and 
found Cavour lying on the floor of his 
chamber sobbing like a heart-broken child 
and refusing to be comforted. 

It is not to be credited that so warm a 
heart, however well guarded from all as- 
saults, could have passed the critical 
period from twenty to thirty quite scath- 
less. Camillo was too clever and too keen 
to be taken in by the wily arts of the co- 
quette, but he was not insensible to the 
attractions of a sweet and lovely woman, 
whose grace, refinement, and cultivated 
mind won his admiration almost at the 
first meeting. Intense sympathy drew 
them together, and before they were aware 
of it they had become deeply attached to 
each other. They separated with the sad 
feeling that they should never meet again, 
for unhappily there was an insurmount- 
able obstacle to their union; the young 
lady’s hand had already been disposed of 
by her father, after the manner of Italian 
marriages of thatday. They seemed made 
for each other, but they met too late. 
Cavour was only twenty and the girl prob- 
ably about the same age. He heard noth- 
ing of her for three years, except that she 
lived in Milan and was a constant sufferer 
from bad health. Once he wrote to ex- 
press his sympathy and received a brief 
reply to thank him, but that was all. He 
preserved a tender remembrance of her, 
and a feeling of regret that fate had divided 
them; but his love had subsided into 
friendship, nor did he dream that the un- 
happy girl’s health had been ruined by 
her devoted attachment to him. But it 
was so. After three years’ absence she 
returned to Turin, and it only needed the 
sight of her sad, beautiful smile with its 
traces of suffering to rekindle Camillo’s 
almost extinct love. After two or three 
painful interviews they parted once more, 
the fair unknown going to the baths with 
her parents, who probably wished to re- 
move their daughter from the dangerous 
vicinity of the young count. Then began 





language. Cavour’s letters are lost, but 
from those of the unknown we can gather 
an idea of their contents. Hers are very 
beautifully written, and express the in- 
tense, all-absorbing, hopeless love which 
had prostrated her strength for years and 
was slowly sapping her life. It is impos- 
sible to convey in a few words the painful 
impression left on the reader’s mind by 
the perusal of these heart-broken letters. 
At one time her parents thought her mind 
was giving way, and threatened to put her 
under some restraint. Cavour, who hated 
and cursed himself for being the cause of 
so much misery to this “heavenly wom- 
an,” moved as much by pity for her posi- 
tion in her family as by his own feelings, 
was tempted to ask her to fly with him to 
a foreign country. Happily he put away 
the mad thought before communicating 
it to her; and then he writes in his diary: 
“ Oh, my God, let the bitter cup pass from 
this angel, and I will be cortent to drain it 
to the dregs!” 

After a while the correspondence be- 
came calmer; the letters continued to be 
affectionate in tone, but they discoursed 
of politics, literature, and sometimes ex- 
changed ideas on religious subjects. 
L’Inconnue had been a violent Republi- 
can, but Cavour converted her to more 
moderate views. “My soul is but a re- 
flection of thine,” she wrote @ Jropos of 
her change of opinions. After a space 
of time she ceased to write to her friend 
at all, and, retiring to a solitary country 
home away from all society, led the life of 
a hermit-saint devoted to the poor. ‘ You 
will have no trouble,” she wrote in an ear- 
lier stage of their correspondence, “to 
make me find in religion the only comfort 
for the inevitable ills of our condition. I 
have always felt in my heart that our 
whole destinies are not accomplished here. 
Belief in a future state is part of my very 
being.” 

When she felt her end at hand, she 
wrote a pathetic farewell to the man whom 
she had so loved, who seemed to her a 
“ celestial intelligence,” and for whom her 
life was sacrificed, for she died literally of 
a broken’ heart. In that last sad letter 
she told Camillo that he had never fully 
comprehended her love; how could he, 


the correspondence which lasted for years. | when no human language could explain 
They sometimes wrote twice a day toeach | it? ‘“ When you read these lines an in- 
other; her letters were preserved and num- 
bered by Cavour, but her name, even her 
Christian name, carefully erased. He calls 


| surmountable barrier will have been raised 
| between us. I shall have been initiated in 
| the grand secrets of the tomb; and per-. 
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haps — I tremble at the thought —I may 
then have forgotten you.” 

And Cavour? 

Oh, never yet beneath 
The breast of man such trusty love may 
breathe. 

It is only woman whois capable of such 
insensate constancy. Cavour was far from 
insensible or unresponsive to the affection 
which this young, fair, and gifted creature 
bestowed upon him. He loved her in 
return, and he — usually so full of self- 
esteem — in his relations to her felt hum- 
ble, and said sincerely, “ 1 am unworthy 
of such love.” His bosom sometimes 
was a volcano of love, pity, and grief. 
But when this passion had been subdued 
and reason and duty asserted themselves, 
he could crush down his feelings as he 
had long taught himself to do, and train 
himself to regard the fair unknown as a 
friend, a “sweet child ” whose intellectual 
progress he was bound to guide. Cavour 
had other interests in life besides his love, 
if he had not he would have been con- 
temptible ; but his were great and absorb- 
ing interests, such as a wife would not 
have been jealous of if she were worthy of 
him, but which without the close tie of 
marriage, naturally weaned him from his 
youthful passion, Yet the death of the 
unknown wrung his heart, and continued 
to be a life-long regret and remorse to 
him. He carefully numbered and pre- 
served the letters, and on the back of the 
last is written in the hand of the great 
statesman, evidently intended for his only 
confidant, his brother : “ If you still doubt, 
read this letter. You will return it to me 
afterwards, for it is perhaps the last sou- 
venir that will remain to me of her to 
whom I have caused so much suffering, 
and who never has addressed the slightest 
reproach to me.” 

Cavour was still under thirty when he 
made up his mind never to marry, because 
with his “unequal temper he feared he 
could not make a woman happy.” And 
so he dedicated himself with undivided 
devotion to the service of his country. 
Italy reigned without a rival in his heart, 
for, as Victor Emmanuel truly said, Za 
patria era la sua sposa. 

We take our leave of Cavour before he 
established his journal, // Risorgimento, 
on the eve of great events in which he 
was to play such a brilliant and thrilling 
part, for which he had trained himself by 
hard work, profound study, and firm self- 
repression, without which he could never 
have attained the object of his noble am- 
bition, G. S. GODKIN. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE DANVERS JEWELS.”” 


A FEW years ago I took up architec- 
ture, and made a tour through Holland, 
studying the buildings of that interesting 
country. I had one companion on this 
expedition, who has since become one of 
the leading architects of theday. He was 
a tall, grave man, slow of speech, absorbed 
in his work, and with a certain quiet power 
of overcoming obstacles which I have sel- 
dom seen equalled. A more careless man 
as to dress | have rarely met,:- and yet, in 
all the heat of July in Holland, I noticed 
that he never appeared without a high 
starched collar which had not even fashion 
to commend it at that time. 

I often chaffed him about his splendid 
collars, and asked him why he wore them, 
but without eliciting any response. One 
evening as we were walking back to our 
lodgings in Middleberg I attacked him for 
about the thirtieth time on the subject. 

““Why on earth do you wear them?” 
I said. 

* You have, I believe, asked me that 
question many times,” he replied, in his 
slow, precise utterance; “but always on 
occasions when I was occupied. I am 
now at leisure, and I will tell you.” 

And he did. 

I have put down what he said, as nearly 
in his own words as I canremember them. 


Ten years ago, I was asked to read a 
paper on English frescoes at the Institute 
of British Architects. I was determined 
to make the paper as good as I possibly 
could, down to the slightest details ; and 
I consulted many books on the subject, 
and studied every fresco I could tind. 
My father, who had been an architect, had 
left me, at his death, all his papers and 
note-books on the subject of architecture. 
I searched them diligently, and found in 
one of them a slight unfinished sketch of 
nearly forty years ago, that specially inter- 
ested me. Underneath was noted, in his 
clear small hand: Frescoed east wall of 
crypt. Parish Church. Wet Waste-on- 
the-Wolds, Yorkshire (via Pickering). 

The sketch had such a fascination for 
me that at last I decided to go there and 
see the fresco for myself. I had only a 
very vague idea as to where Wet Waste- 


* Since this story was written the author has been 
told that what was related as a personal experience was 
partially derived from awritten source. Every effort 
has been made, but in vain, to discover this written 
source. If, however, it does exist, the author hopes the 
unintentional plagiarism will be forgiven. 
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on-the-Wolds was, but I was ambitious 
for the success of my paper; it was hotin 
London, and I set off on my long journey 
not without a certain degree of pleasure, 
with my dog Brian, a large nondescript 
brindled creature, as my only companion, 

I reached Pickering, in Yorkshire, in 
the course of the afternoon, and then be- 
gan a series of experiments on local lines 
which.xended, after several hours, in my 
finding myself deposited at a little out-of- 
the-world station within nine or ten miles 
of Wet Waste. As no conveyance of any 
kind was to be had, I shouldered my little 
portmanteau, and set out on a long white 
road, that stretched away into the distance 
over the bare, treeless wold. I must have 
walked for several hours, over a waste of 
moorland patched with heather, when a 
doctor passed me, and gave me a lift to 
within a mile of my destination. The 
mile was a long one, and it was quite dark 
by the time I saw the feeble glimmer of 
lights in front of me, and found that I had 
reached Wet Waste. I had considerable 
difficulty in getting any one to take me in; 
but at last I persuaded the owner of the 
public-house to give me a bed, and quite 
tired out, I got into it as soon as possible, 
for fear he should change his mind, and 
fell asleep to the sound of a little stream 
below my window. 

I was up early next morning, and in- 
quired directly after breakfast for the way 
to the clergyman’s house, which | found 
was close at hand. At Wet Waste every- 
thing was close at hand. The whole vil- 
lage seemed composed of a straggling row 
of one-storied grey stone houses, the same 
color as the stone walls that separated the 
few fields enclosed from the surrounding 
waste, and as the little bridges over the 
beck that ran down one side of the grey, 
wide street. Everything was grey. The 
church, the low tower of which I could 
see at a little distance, seemed to have 
been built of the same stone; so was the 
parsonage when I came up to it, accom- 
panied on my way by a mob of rough, un- 
couth children, who eyed me and Brian 
with half-defiant curiosity. 

The clergyman was at home, and after 
a short delay I was admitted. Leaving 
Brian in charge of my drawing materials 
I followed the servant into a low panelled 
‘room in which at a latticed window a very 
old man was sitting. The morning light 
fell. on his white head bent low over a 
litter of papers and books. 

“Mr, Er ?” He said, looking up 
slowly, with one finger keeping his place 
in a book. 
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“ Blake.” 

“ Blake,” he repeated after me, and was 
silent. 

I told him that I was an architect; that 
I had come to study a fresco in the crypt 
of his church; and asked him to let me 
take the keys. 

“The crypt,” he said, pushing up his 
spectacles and peering hardatme. “The 
crypt has been closed for thirty years, 
Ever since ” and he stopped short. 

“J should be much obliged for the 
keys,” I said again. 

He shook his head. 

“No,” he said. ‘“ No one goes in there 
now.” 

“It is a pity,” I remarked, “for I have 
come a long way with that one object,” 
and I told him about the paper I had been 
asked to read, and the trouble I was taking 
with it. 

He becameinterested. “Ah!” he said, 
laying down his pen, and removing his 
finger from the page before him, “I can 
understand that. I also was young once, 
and fired with ambition. The iines have 
fallen to me in somewhat lonely places, 
and for forty years I have held the cure 
of souls in this place, where truly I have 
seen but little of the world, though I my- 
self may not be unknown in the paths of 
literature. Possibly you may have read a 
pamphlet, written by myself, on the Syrian 
version of the ‘ Three Authentic Epistles 
of Ignatius ’?” 

“Sir,” I said, “I am ashamed to con- 
fess that I have not time to read even the 
most celebrated books. My one object in 
life is my art. Ars longa, vita brevis, you 
know.” 

“You are right, my son,” said the old 
man, evidently disappointed, but looking 
at me kindly. “ There are diversities of 
gifts, and if the Lord has entrusted you 
with a talent, look to it. Lay it not up in 
a napkin.” 

I said I would not do so if he would lend 
me the keys of the crypt. He seemed 
startled by my recurrence to the subject 
and looked undecided. 

“Why not?” he murmured to himself. 
“The youth appears a good youth. And 
superstition! What is it but distrust in 
God!” 

He got up slowly, and taking a large 
bunch of keys out of his pocket opened 
with one of them an oak cupboard in the 
corner of the room. 

“They should be here,” he muttered, 
peering in; ‘but the dust of many years 
deceives the eye. See, my son, if among 





these parchments there be two keys; one 
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of iron and very large, and the other steel, 
and of a long and thin appearance.” 

I went eagerly to help him, and pres- 
ently found in a back drawer two keys tied 
together, which he recognized at once. 

“Those are they,” he said. “ The long 
one opens the first door at the bottom of 
the steps which go down against the out- 
side wall of the church hard by the sword 
graven in the wall. The second opens 
(but it is hard of opening and of shutting) 
the iron door within the passage leading 
tothe crypt itself. My son, is it necessary 
to your treatise that you should enter this 
crypt?” 

I replied that it was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

“ Then take them,” he said ; “and in the 
evening you will bring them to me again.” 

I said I might want to go several days 
running, and asked if he would not allow 
me to keep them till I had finished my 
work, but on that point he was firm. 

** Likewise,” he added, “ be careful that 
you lock the first door at the foot of the 
steps before you unlock the second, and 
lock the second also while you are within. 
Furthermore, when you come out lock the 
iron inner door as well as the wooden 
one.” 

I promised I would do so, and, after 
thanking him, hurried away, delighted at 
my success in obtaining the keys. Find- 
ing Brian and my sketching materials 
waiting for me in the porch, I eluded the 
vigilance of my escort of children by 
taking the narrow private path between 
the parsonage and the church which was 
close at hand, standing in a quadrangle of 
ancient yews. 

The church itself was interesting, and I 
noticed that it must have arisen out of the 
ruins of a previous edifice, judging from 
the number of fragments of stone caps 
and arches, bearing traces of very early 
carving, now built into the walls. There 
were incised crosses, too, in some places, 
and one especially caught my attention, 
being flanked by a large sword. It was 
in trying to get a nearer look at this that 
I stumbled, and looking down saw at my 
feet a flight of narrow stone steps, green 
with moss and mildew. Evidently this 
was the entrance to the crypt. I at once 
descended the steps, taking care of my 
footing, for they were damp and slippery 
in the extreme. Brian accompanied me, 
as nothing would induce him to remain 
behind. By the time I had reached the 
bottom of the stairs I found myself almost 
in darkness, and I had to strike a light 
before I could find the keyhole and the 
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proper key to fit into it. The door, which 
was of wood, opened inwards fairly easily, 
although an accumulation of mould and 
rubbish on the ground outside showed it 
had not been used for many years. Hav- 
ing got through it, which was not alto- 
gether an easy matter, as nothing would 
induce it to open more than about eighteen 
inches, I carefully locked it behind me, 
although I should have preferred to leave 
it open, as there is to some minds an un- 
pleasant feeling in being locked in any- 
where, in case of a sudden exit seeming 
advisable. 

I kept my candle alight with some diffi- 
culty, and after groping my way down a 
low and of course exceedingly dank pas- 
sage, came to another door. I noticed that 
it was of iron, and had a long bolt, which, 
however, was broken. Without delay I 
fitted the second key into the lock, and 
pushing the door open after considerable 
difficulty, I felt the cold breath of the crypt 
upon my face. I must own I experienced 
a momentary regret at locking the second 
door again as soon as I was well inside, 
but I felt it my duty todoso. Then, leav- 
ing the key in the lock, I seized my candle 
and looked round. I was standing ina low 
vaulted chamber with groined roof, cut 
out of the solid rock. It was difficult to 
see where the crypt ended, as further light 
thrown on any point only showed other 
rough archways or openings, cut in the 
rock, which had probably served at one 
time for family vaults. A peculiarity of 
the Wet Waste crypt, which I had not 
noticed in other places of that description, 
was the beautiful arrangement of skulls 
and bones which were packed about four 
feet high on either side. Theskulls were 
symmetrically built up to within a few 
inches of the top of the low archways on 
my left, and the shin bones were arranged 
in the same manner on myright. Butthe 
fresco! 1 looked round for it in vain. 
Perceiving at the further end of the crypt 
a very low and very massive archway, the 
entrance to which was not filled up with 
bones, I passed under it, and found myself 
in a second much smallerchamber. Hold- 
ing my candle above my head, the first 
object its light fell upon was —the fresco, 
and at a glance I saw that it was unique. 
Setting down some of my things with a 
trembling hand on a rough stone shelf 
hard by, which had evidently been a cre- 
dence table, I examined the work more 
closely. It was a reredos over what had 
probably been the altar at the time the 
priests were proscribed. The fresco be- 
longed to the earliest part of the fifteenth 
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century, and was so perfectly preserved 
that I could almost trace the limits of each 
day’s work in the plaster, as the artist had 
dashed it on, and smoothed it out with his 
trowel. The subject was the Ascension, 
gloriously treated. I can hardly describe 
my elation as | stood and looked at it, 
and reflected that this magnificent speci- 
men of English fresco painting would be 
made known to the world by myself. 
Recollecting myself at last, I opened my 
sketching bag, and, lighting all the candles 
I had brought with me, set to work. 

Brian walked about near me, auc though 
I was not otherwise than glad of his com- 
pany in my rather lonely position, I wished 
several times I had left him behind. He 
seemed restiess, and even the sight of so 
many bones appeared to exercise no 
soothing effect upon him. At last, how- 
ever, after repeated commands, he lay 
down watchful but motionless on the stone 
floor. 

I must have worked for several hours, 
and I was pausing to rest my eyes and 
hands when I noticed for the first time the 
intense stillness that seemed to surround 
me. No sound from the outer world 
reached me. No sound from me could 
reach the outer world. The church clock 
which had clanged out so loud and pon- 
derously as I went down the steps had not 
since sent the faintest whisper of its iron 
tongue down to me below. All was silent 
as the grave. This was the grave. Those 
who had come here had indeed gone down 
into silence. I repeated the words to my- 
self, or rather they repeated themselves 
to me. 

Gone down into silence. 

I was awakened from my reverie by a 
faint sound. I sat still and listened. Bats 
occasionally frequent vaults and under- 
ground places. 

The sound continued, a faint, stealthy, 
rather unpleasant sound. I do not know 
what kind of sounds bats make, whether 
pleasant or otherwise. Suddenly there 
was a noise as of something falling, a mo- 
mentary pause—and then—an almost 
imperceptible but distinct jangle as of a 
key. 

I had left the key in the lock after I had 
turned it, and I now regretted having 
done so. I got up, took one of the candles, 
and went back into the larger crypt, for 
though I hope I am not made nervous by 
hearing a noise for which I cannot in- 
stantly account, still, on occasions of this 
kind, I must honestly say I would rather 
they did not occur. As ‘I came towards 
the iron door, there was another distinct 
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(I had almost said hurried) sound. The 
impression on my mind was one of great 
haste. When I reached the door, and 
held the candle near the lock to take out 
the key, I perceived that the other one, 
which hung by a short string to its fellow, 
was vibrating slightly. I should have pre- 
ferred not to find it vibrating, as there 
seemed no occasion for such a course; 
but I put them both into my pocket, and 
turned to go back to my work. As 1 
turned I saw on the ground what had oc- 
casioned the louder noise I had heard. 
namely, a skull which had evidently just 
slipped from its place on the top of one of 
the walls of bones, and had rolled a!most 
to my feet. There, disclosing a few more 
inches of the top of an archway behind. 
was the place from which it had been dis- 
lodged. I stooped to pick it up, but fearing 
to displace any more skulls by meddling 
with the pile, and not liking to gather up 
its scattered teeth, I let it lie, and went 
back to my work, in which I was soon so 
completely absorbed that I was only 
roused at last by my candles beginning to 
burn low and go out one after another. 

Then, with a sigh of regret, for I had 
not nearly finished, I turned to go. Poor 
Brian, who had never quite reconciled 
himself to the place, was almost beside 
himself with delight. As I opened the 
iron door he pushed past me, and a mo- 
ment later I heard him whining and 
scratching, and I had almost added beat- 
ing, against the wooden one. I locked the 
iron door, and hurried down the passage 
as quickly as I could, and almost before I 
had got the other one ajar there seemed to 
be arush past me into the open air, and 
Brian was bounding up the steps and out 
of sight. As I stopped to take out the 
key I felt quite deserted and left behind. 
When I came out once more into the 
sunlight there was a vague sensation all 
about me in the air of exultant freedom. 

It was quite late in the afternoon, and, 
after I had sauntered back to the parson- 
age to give up the keys, I persuaded the 
people of the public house to let me join 
in the family meal which was spread out 
in the kitchen. The inhabitants of Wet 
Waste were primitive people, with the 
frank, unabashed manner that flourishes 
still in lonely places, especially in the 
wilds of Yorkshire; but I had no idea 
that, in these days of penny posts and 
cheap newspapers, such entire ignorance 
of the outer world could have existed in 
any corner, however remote, of Great 
Britain. 

When I took one of the neighbor’s 
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children on my knee, a pretty little girl 
with the palest aureole of flaxen hair I 
had ever seen, and began to draw pictures 
for her of the birds and beasts of other 
countries, I was instantly surrounded by 
a crowd of children, and even grown-up 
people, while others came to their door- 
ways and looked on from a distance, call- 
ing to each other in the strident unknown 
tongue which I have since discovered goes 
by the name of “ Broad Yorkshire.” 

The following morning as I came out 


of my room, I perceived that something’ 


was amiss in the village. A buzz of 
voices reached me as I passed the bar, 
and in the next house I could hear through 
the open window a high-pitched wail of 
lamentation. 

The woman who brought me in my 
breakfast was in tears, and in answer to 
my questions told me that the neighbor’s 
child, the little girl whom I had taken on 
my knee the evening before, the pet and 
plaything of the village, had died in the 
night. 

1 felt sorry for the general grief that 
the little thing’s death seemed to cause, 
and the uncontrotled wailing of the poor 
mother took my appetite away. 

I hurried off early to my work, calling 
on my way for the keys, and with Brian 
for my companion descended once more 
into the crypt, and drew and measured 
with an absorption that gave me no time 
that day to listen for sounds real or fan- 
cied. Brian, too, on this occasion seemed 
quite content, and slept peacefully beside 
me on the stone floor, When I had 
worked as long as I could, I put away 
my books with regret that even then I had 
not quite finished as I had hoped to do. 
It would be necessary to come again for a 
short time on the morrow. When I re- 
turned the keys late that afternoon, the 
old clergyman met me at the door, and 
— me to come in and have tea with 
nim. 

“And has the work prospered?” he 
asked as we sat down in the long, low 
room, into which I had just been ushered, 
and where he seemed to live entirely. 

I told him it had, and showed it to him. 

“You have seen the original of course ? ” 
I said. 

“Once,” he replied, gazing fixedly at it. 
He evidently did not care to be communi- 
cative, so I turned the conversation to the 
age of the church. 

* All here is old,” he said. ‘“ When I 
was young, forty years ago, and came here 
because I had no means of mine own, 
and was much moved to marry at that 
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time, I felt oppressed that all was so old; 
and that this place was so far removed 
from the world, for which I had at times 
longings grievous to he borne; but I had 
chosen my lot, and with it I was forced to 
be content. My son, marry not in youth, 
for love, which truly in that season is a 
mighty power, turns away the heart from 
study, and young children break the back 
ofambition. Neither marry in middle life 
when the talk of a woman is become a 
weariness, so, you will not be burdened 
with a wife in your old age.” 

“TI asked if the neighboring villages 
were as antiquated as Wet Waste. 

“Yes, all about here is old,” he re- 
peated. “The paved road leading to 
Dyke Fens is an ancient park road, made 
even in the time of the Romans. Dyke 
Fens, which is very near here, a matter but 
of four or five miles, is likewise old, and 
forgotten by the world. The Reformation 
never reached it. It stopped here. And 
at Dyke Fens they still have a priest and 
a bell, and bow down before the saints. 
It is a damnable heresy, and weekly I 
expound it as such to the people, showing 
them true doctrine ; and I have heard that 
this same priest has so far yielded himself 
to the evil one that he has preached 
against me as withholding Gospel truths 
from my flock; but I take no heed of it, 
neither of his pamphlet touching the 
Clementine Homilies, in which he vainly 
contradicts that which I have plainly set 
forth and proven beyond doubt, concern- 
ing the word Asaph.” 

The old man was fairly off on his favor- 
ite subject, and it was some time before I 
could get away. As it was he followed 
me to the door, and I only escaped be- 
cause the old clerk hobbled up at that 
moment, and claimed his attention. 

The following morning I went for the 
keys the third and last time. I had de- 
cided to leave early the next day. I was 
tired of Wet Waste, and a certain gloom 
seemed to my fancy to be gathering over 
the place. There was a sensation of trou- 
ble in the air, as if, although the day was 
bright and clear, a storm were coming. 

This morning to my astonishment the 
keys were refused to me when I asked for 
them. I did not, however, take the re- 
fusal as final, and after a little delay I was 
shown into the room where as usual the 
clergyman was sitting, or rather on this 
occasion was walking up and down. 

‘My son,” he said, with vehemence, 
“I know wherefore you have come, but it 
is of no avail. I cannot lend the keys 
| again.” 
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I replied that, on the contrary, I hoped 
he would give them to me at once. 

“It is impossible,” he repeated. “I 
did wrong, exceeding wrong. [ will never 
part with them again.” 

“ Why not?” 

He hesitated, and then said slowly, — 

“The old clerk, Abraham Kelly, died 
last night.” He paused and then went 
on: “ The doctor has just been here to 
tell me of that which is a mystery to him. 
I do not wish the people of the place to 
know it, and only to me he has mentioned 
it, but he has discovered plainly on the 
throat of the old man, and also, but more 
faintly on the child’s, marks as of strangu- 
lation. None but he has observed it, and 
he is at a loss how to account for it. I, 
alas! can account for it but in one way, 
but in one way.” 

I did not see what all this had todo 
with the crypt, but to humor the old man, 
I asked what that way was. 

“It is a long story, and haply to a 
stranger, it may appear but foolishness, 
but I will even tell it, for I perceive that 
unless I furnish a reason for withholding 
the keys you will not cease to entreat me 
for them. 

“1 told you at first when you inquired 
of me concerning the crypt, that it had 
been closed these thirty years, and so it 
was. Thirty years ago acertain Sir Roger 
Despard, even the lord of the manor of 
Wet Waste and Dyke Fens, the last of 
his family, which is now, thank the Lord, 
extinct, died. He was an evil man of a 
vile life, neither fearing God nor regard- 
ing man, and the Lord appeared to have 
given him over to the tormentors even in 
this world, for he suffered many things of 
his vices, more»especially from drunken- 
ness, in which seasons, and they were 
many, he was as one possessed by seven 
devils, being an abomination to his house- 
hold, and a root of bitterness to all, both 
high and low. 

“And at last the cup of his iniquity 
being full to the brim he came to die, and 
I went to exhort him on his death-bed, 
for I heard that terror had come upon 
him, and that evil imaginations encom- 
passed him so thick on every side, that 
few of them that were with him could 
abide in his presence. But when I saw 
him I perceived that there was no place of 
repentance left for him, and he scoffed at 
me and my superstition, even as he lay 
dying, and swore there was no God and 
no angel, and all were damned even as he 
was. And the next day towards evening 


the pains of death came upon him, and he 
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raved the more exceedingly, inasmuch as 
he said he was being strangled by the evil 
one. Now on his table was his hunting- 
knife, and with his last strength he crept 
and laid hold upon it, no man withstanding 
him, and sware a great oath that if he went 
down to burn in hell, he would leave one 
of his hands behind on earth, and that it 
would never rest until it had drawn blood 
from the throat of another and strangled 
him, even as he himself was being stran- 
gled. And he cut off his own right hand 
at the wrist, and no man dared go near 
him to stop him, and the blood went 
through the floor, even down to the ceil- 
= the room below, and thereupon he 
ied. 

‘“‘ And they called me in the night, and 
told me of his oath, and I counselled that 
no man should speak of it, and I took the 
dead hand which none had ventured to 
touch, and I laid it beside him in his 
coffin; for I thought it better he should 
take it with him, so that he might have it, 
if haply some day after much tribulation 
he should perchance be moved to stretch 
forth his hands towards God. But the 
story got spread about, and the people 
were affrighted, so when he came to be 
buried in the place of his fathers, he being 
the last of his family, and the crypt like- 
wise full, I had it closed, and kept the 
keys myself, and suffered no man to enter 
therein any more; for truly he was a man 
of an evil life, and the devil is not yet 
wholly overcome, nor cast chained into 
the lake of fire. So in time the story died 
out, for in thirty years much is forgotten. 
And when you came and asked me for the 
keys I was at the first minded to withhold 
them, but I thought it was a vain super- 
stition, and I perceived that you do but 
ask a second time for what is first refused ; 
so I let you have .them, seeing it was not 
an idle curiosity, but a desire to improve 
the talent committed to you, that led you 
to require them.” 

The old. man stopped, and I remained 
silent, wondering what would be the best 
way to get them just once more. 

“ Surely,sir,” I said at last, “one so 
cultivated and deeply read as yourself can- 
not be biassed by an idle superstition.” 

“JT trust not,” he replied, “and yet —it 
is a strange thing that since the crypt was 
opened two people have died, and the 
mark is plain upon the throat of the old 
man, and visible on the young child. No 
blood was drawn, but the second time the 
grip was stronger than the first. The 
third time, perchance ” 

“ Superstition such as that,” I said with 
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authority, “is an entire want of faith in 
God. You once said so yourself.” 

I took a high moral tone which is often 
efficacious with conscientious humble- 
minded people. 

He agreed, and accused himself of not 
having faith as a grain of mustard-seed, but 
even when I nad got him as far as that, I 
had a severe struggle forthe keys. It was 
only when I finally explained to him that 
if any malign influence 4ad been let loose 
the first day, at any rate, it was out now 
for good or evil, and no further going or 
coming of mine could make any difference, 
that I finally gained my point. I was 
young, and he was old; and, being some- 
what shaken by what had occurred, he 
gave in at last, and I wrested the keys 
from him. 

I will not deny that I went down the 
steps that day with a vague, undefinable 
repugnance, which was only accentuated 
by the closing of the twodoors behind me. 
I remembered then, for the first time, the 
faint jangling of the key, and other sounds 
which I had noticed the first day, and how 
one of the skulls had fallen. I went to 
the place where it still lay. I have al- 
ready said these walls of skulls were built 
up so high as to be withina few inches of 
the top of the low archways that led into 
more distant portions of the vault. The 
displacement of the skull in question had 
left a small hole, just large enough for me 
to put my hand through. I noticed for the 
first time, over the archway above it, a 
carved coat of arms, and the name, now 
almost obliterated, of Despard. This, no 
doubt, was the Despard vault. I could 
not resist moving a few more skulls and 
looking in, holding my candle as near the 
aperture as I could. The vault was full. 
Piled high, one upon another, were old 
coffins, and remnants of coffins, and strewn 
bones. I think when I come to die, I 
would rather go home to the earth, than 
try to keep up appearances in a vault. 
The coffin nearest the archway alone was 
intact, save for a large crack across the 
lid. I could not get a ray from my candle 
to fall on the brass plates, but I felt no 
doubt this was the coffin of the wicked 
Sir Roger. I put back the skulls, includ- 
ing the one which had rolled down, and 
carefully finished my work. I was not 
there much more than an hour, but I was 
glad to get away. : 

If I could have left Wet Waste that 
day, I should have done so, for I had a 
totally unreasonable longing to leave the 
place; but I found that only one train 
Stopped during the day at the station from 
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which I had come, and that it would not 
be possible to be in time for it that day. 

Accordingly I submitted to the inevi- 
table, and wandered about with Brian for 
the remainder of the afternoon, and until 
late into the evening, sketching and smok- 
ing. The day was oppressively hot, and 
even after the sun had set across the burnt 
stretches of the wolds, it seemed to grow 
very little cooler. Not a breath stirred. 
In the evening, when I was tired of loiter- 
ing in the lanes, I went up to my own 
room, and, after contemplating afresh my 
finished study of the fresco, I suddenly set 
to work to write the part of my paper bear- 
ing uponit. As arule I write with diffi- 
culty, but that evening words came to me 
with winged speed, and with them a hov- 
ering impression that I must make haste, 
that I was much pressed for time. I 
wrote and wrote, until my candles gut- 
tered out, and left me trying to finish by 
the moonlight, which, until I endeavored 
to write by it, seemed as clear as day. 

I had to put away my MS., and feeling 
it was too early to go to bed, for the church 
clock was just counting out ten, I sat 
down by the open window and leaned out 
to try to catch a breath of fresh air. It 
was a lovely night, and as I looked out my 
nervous haste and hurry of mind died 
down. The moon was sailing clear and 
tranquil over a fleckless sky ; was touching 
the rugged village, the mist-dimmed trees, 
and ghostly wolds beyond, with a glory of 
her own, 

The little stream below my window was 
not all that a stream should be. In the 
daytime, fleets of unseaworthy refuse 
constantly hurried down it; it owned to 
dead kittens in the shallow places; but to- 
night it looked innocent and clear, under 
the loving eye of the moon that saw it, not 
as it was, but as it ought to be. 

I sat a long time leaning against the 
window-sill. The heat was still intense. 
I am not, as a rule, easily elated or readily 
cast down, but as I sat that night in the 
lonely village on the moors, with Brian’s 
head against my knee, how or why I know 
not, a great depression gradually came 
upon me. 

My mind went back to the crypt and 
the countless dead who had been laid 
there. The sight of the goal to which all 
human life, and strength, and beauty, 
travel in the end, had not affected me at 
the time, but now, the very air about me 
seemed heavy with death. 

What was the good, I asked myself, of 
working and toiling, and grinding down 
my heart and youth in the mill of long and 
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strenuous effort; seeing that in the grave 


folly and talent, idleness and labor lie to- 


gether, and are alike forgotten. Labor 
seemed to stretch before me till my heart 
ached to think of it, to stretch before me 
even to the end of life, and then came, as 
the recompense of my labor —the grave. 
Even if I succeeded, if after wearing my 
life threadbare with toil, I succeeded, what 
remained to me in the end? The grave. 
A little sooner, while the hands and eyes 
were still strong to labor, or a little later 
when all power and vision had been taken 
from them; sooner or later only — ¢he 
grave. 

I roused myself at last, when the moon 
came to look in upon me where I sat, and, 
leaving the window open, I pulled myself 
together, and went to bed. 

I fell asleepalmost immediately, but I 
do not fancy I could have been asleep very 
long when | was wakened by Brian. He 
was growling in a low, muffled tone, as he 
sometimes did in his sleep, when his nose 
was buried in his rug. I called out tohim 
to shut up, and as he did not doso, turned 
in bed to find my match box or something 
to throw at him. The moonlight was still 
in the room, and as I| looked at him, I saw 
him raise his head and evidently wake up. 
I admonished him, and was just on the 
point of falling asleep when he began to 
growl again in a low, savage manner that 
waked me most effectually. Presently he 
shook himself and got up, and began 
prowling about the room. I sat upin bed 
and called to him, but he paid no atten- 
tion. Suddenly I saw him stop short in 
the moonlight; he showed his teeth, and 
crouched down, his eyes following some- 
thing in the air. I looked at him in hor- 
ror. Was he going mad? His eyes were 
glaring and his head moved slightly as if 
he were following the rapid movements of 
anenemy. Then with a furious snarl, he 
suddenly sprang from the ground, and 
rushed in great leaps across the room to- 
wards me, dashing himself against the 
furniture, his eyes rolling, snatching and 
tearing wildly in the air with his teeth. I 
saw he had gone mad. I leaped out of 
bed, and rushing at him caught him by 
the throat. The moon had gone behind a 
cloud, but in the darkness I felt him turn 
upon me, felt him rise up, and his teeth 
close in my throat. I was being strangled. 
With all the strength of despair I kept my 
grip of his neck, and dragging him across 
the room tried to crush in his head against 
the iron rail of my bedstead. It was my 
only chance. I felt the blood running 
down my neck. 1 was suffocating. After 





one moment of frightful struggle I beat 
his head against the bar, and heard his 
skull give way. I felt him give one strong 
shudder, a groan, and then I fainted away. 


When I came to myself I was lying on 
the floor, surrounded by the people of the 
house, my reddened hands still clutching 
Brian’s throat. Some one was holding a 
candle towards me, and the draught from 
the window made it flare and waver. I 
looked at Brian. He was stone dead. The 
blood from his battered head was trickling 
slowly over my hands. His great jaw was 
fixed in something that —in the uncertain 
light — I could not see. 

They turned the light a little. 

“ Oh God!” I shrieked. “ There ! Look ! 
look!” 

“ He’s off his head,” said some one, and 
I fainted again. 


I was ill for about a fortnight without 
regaining consciousness, a waste of time 
of which even now I cannot think without 
poignant regret. When I did recover con- 
sciousness I found I was being carefully 
nursed by the old clergyman and the peo- 
ple of the house. I have often heard the 
unkindness of the world in general in- 
veighed against, but for my part [ can 
honestly say tiat I have received many 
more kindnesses than I really have time 
to repay. Country people especially are 
remarkably attentive to strangers in ill- 
ness. 

I could not rest until I had seen the 
doctor who attended me, and had received 
his assurance that I should be equal to 
reading my paper on the appointed day. 
This pressing anxiety removed, I told him 
of what I had seen before I fainted the 
second time. He listened attentively, and 
then assured me, in a manner that was 
intended to be soothing, that I was suffer- 
ing from an hallucination, due, no doubt, 
to the shock of my dog’s sudden mad- 
ness. . 

“Did you see the dog after it was 
dead ?”’ I asked. 

He said he did. The whole jaw was 
covered with blood and foam; the teeth 
certainly seemed convulsively fixed, but 
the case being evidently one of extraordi- 
narily virulent hydrophobia, owing to the 
intense heat, he had had the body buried 
immediately. 


My companion stopped speaking as we 
reached our lodgings, and went up-stairs. 
Then, lighting a candle, he slowly turned 
down his collar. 




















“You see I have the marks still,” he 
said; “but I have no fear of dying of 
hydrophobia. I am told such peculiar 
scars could not have been made by the 
teeth of a dog. If you look closely you 
see the pressure of the five fingers. That 
is the reason why I wear high collars.” 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE ENGLISH CONQUEST OF JAVA. 


THE island of Java was ruled by En- 


‘gland for five years. In 1811 that mag- 


nificent dependency of Holland, which 
now owns a population of nineteen million 
souls, possessed a history full of interest 
for the antiquary, great commercial possi- 
bilities, and perhaps the worst colonial 
government ever devised. 

Its inhabitants, six million in number, 
were Mussulmans of a debased type, or 
aboriginals whose gods and griffins were 
like realized nightmares. Its peasantry 
were ground down by degrading servitude 
to half-a-dozen masters, and were often 
the mere slaves of the Chinese who farmed 
the revenue, and who —too lazy to keep 
accounts, or finding the back of a siave 
a more permanent record than a sheet of 
paper — would brand on the wretched cul- 
tivator’s back the forty-seven per cent. of 
duty which his crop of rice had to bear in 
the passage from his fields to Batavia. 
The government derived its revenue 
chiefly from the monopoly of rice and 
coffee. This process removed all stim- 
ulus to industry on the peasant’s part, 
while it turned the government into a 
shopkeeper, and made it dependent on 
the state of the market. As might have 
been expected, there came a time when 
both crops had accumulated to excess, 
and their possession was a burden to the 
government rather thanan advantage. In 
the meanwhile, the governor-general had 
met his troubles by a reckless issue of 
paper, while all spare cash was lavished 
on the military defences of the island. 
At the moment when one silver dollar was 
worth six and one-half paper dollars, when 
the very stores of the army had been 
pawned, when the peasants were on the 
verge of revolt, and the native sultans in 
a merely nominal dependence, the British 
power appeared. 

In 18t1 Java, partly Hindu, partly Ma- 
lay, and partly Mohammedan, though 
officered chiefly by Dutchmen, and soon 
to fall into British hands, was in fact 
French. On the 5th of June, 1806, Na- 
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poleon raised his brother Louis to the 
throne of Holland, and Java was speedily 
fortified in the French interest. It was, 
then, against the power of the French 
emperor, that the governor-general of 
India equipped his expedition. The fleet 
numbered ninety sail, and bore with it 
Lord Minto (the governor-general) and — 
as his agent, and the man who was des- 
tined to the lieutenant-governorship of 
Java — Thomas Stamford Raffles. 

Raffles was at this time in his thirtieth 
year. He was born at sea off Jamaica. 
He entered the service of the East India 
Company in 1796 and early distinguished 
himself by the ease with which he won the 
sympathies of all Eastern races, and in 
particular of the Malays, whose character 
and language he soon learned. His book 
to the Malay nation, written when at Ma- 
lacca on sick leave in 1780, attracted the 
attention of the governor-general, and his 
fortune was made. 

The conquest of Java is set down to 
Lord Minton, who was made an earl by 
the prince regent in honor of the event, 
but it was Raffles who suggested the ex- 
pedition and pointed out the immense 
value to us of this island—the other 
India, as he cailed it. At this time, in- 
deed, most people even in India itself 
were loth to believe that so large an expe- 
dition could be destined to the conquest 
of so insignificant a place. However, to 
convince the governor-general was as 
much as was needed, and the troops which 
sailed showed that Lord Minto fully un- 
derstood the situation, and the strength 
of the enemy. Four thousand red-coats, 
with the same number of native infantry, 
three hundred cavalry, and some other 
troops, landed at Batavia on the 4th of 
August, 1811. While the fleet was on its 
way down the Straits of Malacca, Marshal 
Daendels, who had done so much for the 
army and the defences, had, to his great 
chagrin, been displaced in the viceroyalty 
of Java by General Janssens, who now 
commanded the troops. This soldier had 
an unfortunate record. It was he who 
surrendered the Cape of Good Hope to 
the English. The emperor’s parting 
charge, as he sent him to the command of 
Java, had been, “ Souvenez, Monsieur, 
qu’un général frangais ne se laisse pas 
prendre une seconde fois.” He gave bat- 
tle on the 26th of August at Fort Cornelis, 
a strong position, strongly entrenched and 
defended by two hundred and eighty 
pieces of cannon. His army numbered 
about thirteen thousand men, aad included 
aregiment of voltigeurs. He was totally 
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defeated, losing five thousand in killed 
and wounded, and as many more prison- 
ers. Colonel Gillespie led the victorious 
troops. His loss was about nine hundred, 
but the action did him the greatest credit, 
both in plan and attack. General Jans- 
sens fled to Buitenzorg, whither he was 
pursued. On the eighteenth he had fled 
still further, and reached Samdarang, a 
large port on the north side of Java. 
Here he capitulated to Sir Samuel Auch- 
muty, who was commander-in-chief of the 
army. A week before Lord Minto had 
issued his proclamation declaring the 
change of rule. 

Raffles’s new charge was an island lying 
nearly due east and west, with a coast-line 
of seven hundred miles, and an area of 
about thirty-six thousand square miles, or 
four times the size of Holland. It con- 
tained within its four seas as many inhab- 
itants as the United States of America, and 
its dependent islands counted as many 
more. It had been French for five years, 
in which time the Batavians had conceived 
a hearty disgust for their military masters. 
Before 1806 it had been Dutch for two 
hundred years. During these two centu- 
ries Holland had managed the island ex- 
actly like a shop. Batavia was the shop 
door, and all other ports were carefully 
closed. They did not possess even a map 
of Java, or any part of it. The interior 
was given up to growing coffee on lands 
of every imaginable kind, suitable and un- 
suitable. Later, under French rule, the 
gardens of the Javanese, and even their 
graveyards, were given up to its cultiva- 
tion. The wretched peasant, when not 
busy doing government work, was deliv- 
ered over to the regent of his province. 
The regents, thirty in number, including 
two or three quasi-independent princes, 
were relics of the Mohammedan rule of 
Java, which lasted from 1400 A.D, till the 
advent of the Dutch. Before 1400 A.D. 
was the golden age of Javan tradition 
—the time of a Hindu dynasty. The 
regents, originally tax-collectors, had as- 
sumed the dignity, and really possessed 
much of the power of feudal chiefs. The 
Dutch had made extensive use of them in 
their administration, and greatly increased 
their importance. In 1811 they were all 
in a state of barely disguised revolt. 

The lieutenant-governor decided to leave 
the chiefs’ discontent to smoulder, confi- 
dent in his power to deal with it whenever 
it should burst into flame, and his first 
efforts were directed to the state of the 
peasantry and the revenue. Fortunately 
Raffles understood the Javanese. With- 
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out losing time in experiments, he could 
see his way to steady his finances and 
strengthen his government through their 
support. Had they been mere savages, 
hike their neighbors in Borneo, he must 
have proceeded differently. 

With rare insight into character, how- 
ever, he saw at once that the true strength 
of his government would lie in the willing 
support of the peasantry. Accordingly he 
determined to abolish all feudal dues, and 
do away with the oppression which prac- 
tically reduced the Javanese to slavery. 

So wretched was the cultivator’s state 
that three Spanish dollars was held a suffi- 
cient sum to maintain him <nd his family 
for a whole year. The ;asantry were 
sober and hard-working, and —like most 
peoples fallen from high civilization and: 
resigned to their fate — greatly tolerant of 
oppression so long as life was left them ; 
they were, perhaps, even more so than 
any other conquered nation known to his- 
tory. They numbered six million in Java, 
and another six million in the dependencies 
on the chief island. Between them and 
the government there stood, of right, no 
one. By custom, however, the regents 
intervened. 

A weaker man might have been daunted 
by their truculent array, a more cautious 
man would have wasted much precious 
time in determining their rights ; and, in- 
deed, but for his Indian experience, Raffles 
might well have been deceived as to their 
position. But the lieutenant-governor was 
neither weak nor ignorant, and was pos- 
sessed of a high courage. He waited only 
long enough to take a rapid survey of the 
situation, and to get the views of his sec- 
onds in command. Ata stroke of his pen 
he then abolished the regents. They were 
henceforth treated with respect, and per- 
mitted to retain and use all their titles. 
They were allowed large emoluments, in 
consideration of the lucrative but oppres- 
sive dues of which they were now de- 
prived. Those who consented to help the 
administration by exercising police func- 
tions — for which their local influence and 
information well fitted them — were liber- 
ally paid for their work. From all share 
in the administration of revenue or justice 
they were absolutely excluded. 

Their place was taken by the residents. 
These were Englishmen appointed by the 
lieutenant-governor from the body of as- 
sistants lent him from the Indian services. 
Their business was to collect the revenue, 
adjust claims, settle disputes, and make 
themselves the friends and confidants of 
every peasant in trouble. A lucid code 
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et rules was drawn up for their guidance 
by the lieutenant-governor himself. These 
established the condition of tenure now 
prevailing in western India, where no 
authority intervenes between the govern- 
ment and the owner of the soil. 

Their happy results on the revenue fully 
justified Raffles’s bold step, and their pub- 
lication alone was enough to change the 
position of the people greatly for the bet- 
ter. In two regencies, those of Bantam 
and Preanger, in the west of the island, 
the old system was retained. Here the 
sway of the regents, who had married with 
the children of the soil, was less oppres- 
sive than elsewhere. All classes spoke a 
different language from Javanese, and the 
land was chiefly given up to growing coffee, 
which species of cultivation the modified 
feudal system made very easy. 

There was much trade in human flesh 
in Java. On some of the savage islands 
round, there were tribes who made expe- 
ditions to secure human victims for their 
feasts and sacrifices, and Raffles found it 
necessary to lay down the forty-second 
article of his code of revenue regulations 
as follows: “ The residents are enjoined 
to be watchful that no free Javanese are 
taken or given in pawn, and that no money 
be ever advanced on the persons of such 
people on any pretence whatever.” 

At the same time he abolished torture, 
which had hitherto prevailed as a mode of 
legal procedure. 

While this work of reform was in prog- 
ress the sultan of Jokjokarta took alarm. 
His country lay in the south of the island, 
he himself was the most violent and in- 
triguing of all the native princes, and was 
followed by an army of over one hundred 
thousand men, untrained, but savage and 
warlike, and entirely devoted to their 
leader. 

Raffles was averse to a military demon- 
stration so soon after he had taken the 
reins of government, and determined if 
possible to check the sultan without hav- 
ing recourse to arms. He took a step 
which, in a less determined man, would 
have been of the most extreme rashness. 
He entered the sultan’s territory with his 
body-guard and announced that he had 
come to receive his allegiance. He pro- 
posed an audience. The sultan accepted, 
and the interview took place in the great 
reception hall of the sultan’s Kraton. This 
was a large square building with sheer 
impregnable walls of masonry. 

The great courtyard in the centre, partly 
open to the sky, showed at one end the 
sultan’s throne, and round it, and half 
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filling the space, his crowd of undis- 
ciplined warriors. Four thousand men of 
the fiercest tribes of the East surrounded 
the chief in his tawdry, but by no means 
unimposing pomp. The hall was _ half 
lighted by the fitful glare of torches, half 
by the dying day, as Raffles rode into the 
castle. 

Unattended save by half-a-dozen troop- 
ers, the lieutenant-governor reined in his 
horse, and awaited from the sultan some 
sign of his fealty. None was given. 
Raffles spoke first in Malay. He had 
come, he said, to receive the submission 
of a vassal who had forgotten his duty, 
not to treat with a rebel in arms. The 
sultan replied that he was no vassal of 
a usurped government, but an indepen- 
dent chief who meant to remain so. 
Raffles rejoined that the British could 
recognize no power on the island that was 
not — as had always been the case in past 
times — the vassal of the rulers of Java, 
and warned the sultan, that if it came to 
force of arms, the British were uncon- 
quered in the East, and would remain so. 
An angry murmur rose from the armed 
crowd round the throne, and some swords 
were drawn. But the sultan, though with 
difficulty, held them in. If he thought of 
murder as a step to power, some impulse 
of craft or chivalry restrained him. It 
would be easy to kill this haughty man, 
but would he be any nearer his end? The 
other chiefs were not ready. He had him- 
self, in fact, only moved to embarrass the 
government, and was disconcerted at the 
sharp alternative thus offered him of in- 
stant submission or instant war with the 
English. When he spoke next it was to 
temporize, and Raffles felt the game was 
won. The sultan repeated the oaths of 
fealty he had sworn to the French, apolo- 
gized for the offences he had committed 
against the Dutch settlers, and promised 
to receive a resident at his court. 

Raffles turned, and rode slowly out of 
the courtyard. A glance behind him, as 
he passed into the night, showed a dusky 
mob of angry savages, furious but quelled, 
waving their scimetars in the torchlight, 
and calling angrily for blood. He reached 
his camp in safety, and continued the 
work he had barely interrupted by his 
daring exploit. Though he had failed to 
secure peace his visit had been by no 
means fruitless. The sultan was quelled 
for the moment by the lieutenant-govern- 
or’s bearing, and the other chiefs were 
baffled for some time to come. But the 
storm must burst sooner or later, as 
Raffles very well knew, and the time for 
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the rebellion was skilfully chosen by the 
sultan and his fellow conspirators. 

Early in 1812 it had become necessary 
to send an expedition to Palembang, a 
place on Sumatra, to avenge the murder 
by its sultan of all the Dutch residents 
there. Gillespie started in command of 
most of the forces in Java, and with his 
accustomed dash and firmness soon con- 
ducted to a close a campaign which Lord 
Minto afterwards pronounced “ very glori- 
ous.” 

While the troops were fully occupied 
in this work, the sultan of Jokjokarta 
rose in arms. He was supported by the 
open discontent of the regents of Solo in 
the north, and the secret aid and sympathy 
of all the other regents. The regents of 
Bantam and Cheribon, districts to the east 
and west of Batavia, had only been hith- 
erto kept down by the near presence of 
the capital and the victorious British 
troops. They now again broke out into 
mutinous murmurs. Raffles was at Saméa- 
rang, and the only troops in the island 
were his escort and the residency. guard, 
but the news of the rebellion had hardly 
reached him when he heard that Gillespie 
had landed at Batavia. The comman- 
dant brought only his staff with him, but 
was a host in himself. He had hurried on 
before his troops, and now joined Raffles 
atonce. On June 17, with every trooper 
they could raise, they were before the 
sultan’s lines. Their army numbered 
about twelve hundred, and so prompt had 
been their movements, that as yet only 
one army was in the field against them, 
but that numbered over ten thousand men. 
There was some skirmishing with the out- 
posts, and then the main body of the sul- 
tan’s army came into collision with the 
British troops, and was driven into the 
Kraton. This was a regular fortified posi- 
tion, about three miles in circumference, 
defended by a wide and deep ditch, a wall 
forty-five feet high, and garrisoned by 
eleven thousand men. It was very gal- 
lantly stormed on the morning of June 20, 
but Gillespie was dangerously wounded in 
the assault. Throughout the fighting our 
loss was sixty-five. 

The rebellion was at an end, and terms 
of peace were dictated. “For the first 
time,” wrote the lieutenant-governor to 
Lord Minto, June 25, “the British power 
is paramount in Java.” 

The lieutenant-governor, his military 
troubles over, now turned his attention to 
the currency. There was no gold in the 
island, and silver was rapidly disappear- 
ing. The metal coinage was represented 
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by a few shapeless copper lumps, and the 
ordinary medium of exchange was paper. 
This had been guaranteed by Lord Minto 
at the rate of six and one-half paper dol- 
lars for one silver dollar. Within a year, 
silver was twice as dear, and still rising. 
If prompt measures were not taken, buy- 
ing and selling must soon cease altogether. 

In casting about for some government 
asset which he could turn into cash, the 
lieutenant-governor could find nothing 
marketable but the land. Had he power 
to sell any? The inquiries of his land 
commission had certainly shown that 
there was no authority between the gov- 
ernment and the soil, and in dealing with 
the regents he had accepted and acted 
upon this conclusion. For government to 
sell what it owned was only another step 
on, and a perfectly logical one. He, 
therefore, proposed to his Council to re- 
deem some of the paper with the proceeds 
of asale of land. But the Dutch members 
of Council — Cranssen and Muntinghe — 
who had gone with him in his dealings 
with the regents, shrank from this step as 
too bold and hasty, and Gillespie, the other 
member, was violently opposed to it. In 
the end, and as no other plan could be de- 
vised, the Dutchmen were won over, but 
the commander-in-chief shut his ears to 
ali reason. He assailed the lieutenant- 
governor in Council and out, publicly quar- 
relled with him, and conducted himself 
with such indecorum, that at one time Lord 
Minto feared it would be necessary to in- 
stitute an inquiry into his conduct. How- 
ever, the commander-in-chief in India 
interceded, for Gillespie was a daring and 
skilful commander. Sir William Night- 
ingall was sent to Java, Gillespie being 
transferred to Bengal. Before leaving 
Batavia a reconciliation was effected, and 
the lieutenant-governor was left in Java in 
peace, as he thought, with all men. 

When work did not call him elsewhere, 
the lieutenant-governor was always by 
choice at Buitenzorg. This house, the 
official residence of the viceroys, roomy 
and light after the fashion of large houses 
in the East, had long stood in the uplands 
of Java, surrounded by trim gardens. 
Here Raffles loved to surround himself 
with society. In the abstract he hada low 
opinion of the Dutch, and he did not hesi- 
tate to extend his mistrust of their char- 
acter to business relations. The Chinese, 
too, shared his cordial animosity. In 
abolishing the farms of taxes, he was de- 
lighted to be able to record that he had 
thus ‘struck the deathblow to the perni- 
cious influence which the Chinese had 
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been permitted to acquire.” His estimate 


of both nations is summed up in the fol- 
lowing passage from his pen: “ The Chi- 
nese, in all ages equally supple, venal, and 
crafty, failed not at a very early period to 
recommend themselves to the equally 
crafty, venal, and speculating Holiand- 
ers.” Of the Malay he hada high opin- 
ion, and thus analyzes his character: 
“ Accustomed to wear arms from his in- 
- fancy, to rely on his own prowess for 
safety, and to dread that of his associates, 
he is the most correctly polite of all sav- 
ages, and not subject to those starts of 
passion so common to more civilized na- 
tions.” But in spite of his aversion from 
business relations with the Dutch nation, 
and his strong and well-founded distrust 
of their politics, he loved the specimens 
with whom his work brought him into 
daily contact— Cranssen and Muntinghe, 
for example, the members of his Council. 

Wherever he happened to be, his house 
was always full of Dutch merchants, En- 
glish visitors, Malay chiefs, the officers 
of the army and navy, and any one else 
who liked tocome, to the number of many 
score. When not entertaining his friends, 
or writing minutes, he spent his time in 
collecting materials for his history, and in 
studying the fauna and flora of Java. The 
Asiatic Society counted him among its 
most able and zealous members. Even in 
the midst of the stir and excitement of the 
expedition to Java in 1811, he had found 
time to hold a meeting of the society at 
Malacca as they sailed through the Straits. 
In Java itself there had once been some 
intellectual life, as shown by the existence 
of a Society of Arts and Sciences, which 
was established on the 24th of April, 1778, 
with the motto, “The Public Utility.” It 
was dead by Raffles’s time, but he formally 
re-established it on the thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary of its foundation. He also superin- 
tended the translation of the Bible into 
the Malay tongue. 

By the end of 1813 he seemed to have 
completed his work. The revenue was 
reformed, and in all its branches yielding 
good results. Under Dutch rule the island 
had yielded yearly about 49,000/, — hardly 
enough to pay the expenses, The French 
forced the revenue up to 90,000/,, but they 
collected it on a vicious system, and by 
precarious means. Raffles’s management 
increased the revenue to 536,000/. by 
means which relieved the peasantry, abol- 
ished vexatious dues, and determined re- 
sponsibility, and this while maintaining an 
army of occupation at the cost of 30,000/, 
a month, and in spite of the loss of the 
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American trade by the war with England. 
After the revolt of Jokjokarta the chiefs 
gave him no more trouble. The peasantry 
had always been devoted to him. The 
services worked with him like one man. 

From this clear sky fell a thunderbolt. 

In 1813 Lord Minto’s term as viceroy 
expired, and he left India late in the same 
year. In April, 1814, the lieutenant- 
governor was entertaining one of his usual 
large parties of guests at Buitenzorg. The 
officers of his staff were engaged in pre- 
paring some private theatricals. The 
lieutenant-governor was the centre of a 
busy crowd, bent all day on pleasure or 
business, and himself the busiest of them 
all. He appeared to be free from anxiety 
or preoccupation of any kind, and not till 
long after the party had broken up, was 
it known to any man that in the intervals 
of promoting his guests’ amusements, he 
had been writing his defence to a charge 
of corruption and maladministration in 
office. He was accused of selling govern- 
ment lands when several other courses 
would have answered equally well, and of 
marking out the best lots for himself, thus 
nefariously profiting at the public cost. 

Gillespie was his accuser. 

The commander-in-chief had returned 
to Bengal chafing with wounded vanity. 
He found a new governor-general dis- 
posed to listen to him, and himself looked 
on as the hero of the expedition to Java. 
He allowed himself to use the most in- 
temperate language, and was soon com- 
mitted either to formulate a regular charge 
or to withdraw his words. He chose the 
former course, and drew up his accusa- 
tions. They were no very formidable 
array, and at this distance of time the 
details possess little interest. One charge, 
however, may be cited as a fair specimen 
of the rest — the charge, viz., that Raffles 
might have employed the funds of the 
Orphan Chamber to buy up the depre- 
ciated paper instead of selling land. The 
Orphan Chamber had, indeed, at one time 
contained a large sum in silver. But it 
had been withdrawn by Marshal Daendals 
to pay for war material, and replaced by 
paper. The step which Gillespie proposed 
amounted therefore to buying up paper 
with paper of the same value. This was 
the childish course which Gillespie had 
urged over and over again in Council, and 
which he held Raffles culpable for not 
adopting. 

The charge that Raffles shared in the 
sales himself, thus nefariously profiting at 
the public expense, deserves notice be- 
cause it was in part true. It was true 
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that Raffles bought some land in the auc- 
tion, but he did not do so nefariously, and 
he did not profit by the transaction; he 
lost considerably. The facts were as fol- 
lows. When the sale was announced, the 
party opposed to it industriously started 
the rumor that it was illegal. It was in 
vain pointed out that such sales had often 
been held before, and that Raffles only 
followed Dutch precedent. They replied 
— with reason, it must be allowed — that 
it was not as yet certain that Java would 
be retained by the English at all; and 
even if it were retained there was the 
chance that it would be retained as a crown 
colony, and in that case a governor and 
Council would probably be sent out from 
England. 

In only one event, then, out of three 
might the sale be expected to stand. This 
view gained ground, and the lieutenant- 
governor saw that his plan would soon be 
fatally blown upon. In this extremity a 
chance presented itself for retrieving the 
market. A former viceroy of Java—a 
Mr. Engelhard —settled in the country, 
proposed to Muntinghe, one of the Coun- 
cil, that they should share the purchase of 
a lot together. Muntinghe examined the 
proposal and declined it, seeing no chance 
of profitinit. Engelhard then proposed the 
same transaction to the lieutenant-gov- 


ernor. He accepted it without a moment’s 
hesitation, and the sale went forward as 


announced, with perfect satisfaction. 
Lord Minto pronounced the sale to be 
“an able expedient in a moment of great 
emergency.” As soon as the lieutenant- 
governor heard of Gillespie’s charge, he 
resold the lot at cost price, and challenged 
investigation, 

Now it is well to note, viewing the 
charge made, firstly, that the sale was 
made in open day in the Stadthaus of 
Batavia, and, secondly, that there was no 
profit to be made in it, as a shrewd busi- 
ness man had already declined it on that 
very ground, 

It is also well to note that Raffles’s 
partner was a former viceroy, a man of 
dignity and repute. All this was doubt- 
less weighed by the Court of Directors, 
who in their resolution on General Gil- 
lespie’s charges gave an unqualified tes- 
timony to Raffles’s uprightness. But the 
reader with the views of to-day is most 
struck by the extreme impropriety of the 
whole transaction, which honesty of in- 
tention does not in the least modify. 
Although Raffles was very properly pro- 
tected by the difficulties of the situation, 
and his own patent disinterestedness and 
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great services, yet his excess of zeal 
brought down on him a certain amount of 
censure, which was perhaps more implied 
than expressed. 

He had no difficulty in showing the ab- 
surdity of the other accusations, and he 
speedily did so to the satisfaction of the 
Court of Directors. 

For the time, however, Lord Moira, 
who had succeeded Lord Minto as vice- 
roy, was so prejudiced against Raffles 
that he forbade the latter to come to Cal- 
cutta. 

In the Goorkha war of the same year 
Gillespie was shot through the heart, at 
the head of his troops, in leading the sec- 
ond attack on Kalanga Fort. His military 
talents were great, and after his death 
Parliament erected to his memory the 
statue by the south door of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Between Gillespie’s charges and the 
surrender of Java to the Dutch, Raffles 
suffered two heavy personal losses, in the 
death of Lord Minto and the death of his 
wife. He found relief and distraction in 
the unfailing panacea of English exiles in 
the East —work. He spent his days on 
horseback or at his desk, working always 
with an energy that nothing could destroy, 
neither misfortune, nor misunderstand- 
ings, nor the ill-health engendered of 
twenty years’ residence in the tropics. 
He labored to interest influential men in 
England in the fate of Java; he strove to 
open up atrade with Japan; he tried hard 
to abolish slavery. He knew the island 
better than his assistants, and often rode 
sixty or seventy miles a day. He once 
travelled from Samdrang to Batavia and 
back merely to be present at a ball. Two 
years passed away thus, while he watched 
his measures take root and bear fruit. 

On the 26th of March, 1816, Raffles left 
Java. In five years he had built up a 
prosperous colony out of anarchy. He 
was spared the pain of seeing it restored 
to the Dutch, his successor being charged 
with the duty. In England the only man 
of weight who understood the value of 
Java was Lord Minto, and he died soon 
after his term as viceroy was over. There 
was thus no one left to enlighten the 
Egyptian darkness which shrouded the 
question, and the Court of Directors, if 
truth be told, would not even read Raf- 
fles’s despatches from Java. Doubtless, 
too, the Cape of Good Hope, which we had 
also conquered from Louis Bonaparte, 
seemed the more important place at that 
time. It was on the route to India, and 
the Suez Canal and the Canadian Pacific 
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Railway were yet undreamt of. Soon the 
13th of August, 1814, Castlereagh signed 
away Java, and Henry Fagel left us the 
Cape of Good Hope and some other 
places. There seems no reason why we 
should have given up anything, since all 
were ours by conquest from the Bona- 
partes; but the Dutch were pressing, and 
a statesman who was rearranging the map 
of Europe could not be expected to dis- 
oblige a plenipotentiary for the sake of an 
island somewhere in the Pacific. Still 
one may be pardoned for one moment re- 
flecting on what might have been if we had 
kept the “ Other India,” as Raffles called 
it. On his return to England the late 
lieutenant-governor was knighted. He 
also received the appointment of lieuten- 
ant-zovernor of Bencoolen “as a signal 
mark of the Directors’ approbation.” If it 
did not appear from Lord Minto’s corre- 
spondence that Raffles much desired this 
last appointment, the Directors’ remark 
would assume the garb of a grim satire. 
For Bencoolen was a solitary, grass- 
grown, pestilential fort in Sumatra, a land 
of savages, and the lieutenant-governor- 
ship was an extremely small post after 
Java. But it was notin Raffles’s nature to 
measure dignities or rate very highly the 
comforts of civilization, and he was quite 
contented with Bencoolen. 

Here he labored from 1818 to 1824. 
Once more the name of Raffles heralded 
the reign of progress, firm government, 
and consideration for all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. To him England owes the 
establishment of British influence in the 
Malay Archipelago, extinct since the sur- 
render of Java. 

The Dutch hated and feared him, and 
rightly looked on his policy as a menace 
to their own power. In 1820 the resident 
of Batavia refused admittance to Java to 
“all persons who may anyways be sup- 
posed to be connected with Sir Stamford 
Raffles and his views.” In 1823 Baron 
van der Capellen, then governor-general, 
declined to receive Raffles, whose ship was 
then anchored in Batavia roads, or even to 
allow him to land. He could not be for- 
given. His administration had thrown 
their greedy shopkeeping ways into an 
ignoble shade, and with such petty affronts 
was their revenge taken. He left Ben- 
coolen on the roth of April, 1824, and 
returned to England. There remained 
yet one more work for him to carry out. 
There have been few more lasting contri- 
butions to the pleasure and instruction of 
England than the Gardens of the Zoolog- 
ical Society, which Raffles established in 
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1826, and of which he was the first presi- 
dent. 

He died on the 5th of July of the same 
year. His statue by Chantrey stands in 
the north aisle of Westminster Abbey, and 
bears the following epitaph : — 


To the Memory of 


Str THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES, 
LL.D., F.R.S. 


Lieut.-Governor of Java 
and first President to Zoological Society of 
London 
Born 1781 —died 1826 


Selected at an early age to conduct the Gov- 
ernment 
Of the British conquests in the Indian Ocean 
By wisdom, vigor, and philanthropy 
He raised Java to happiness and prosperity 
Unknown under former Rulers 
After the surrender of that island to the Dutch 
And during his government in Sumatra 
He founded an emporium at Singapore 
Where as establishing freedom of person as 
the right of the soil 
And freedom of trade as the right of the port 
He secured to the British flag 
The maritime superiority of the Eastern seas 
Ardently attached to science 
He labored aaeamee to add to the knowl- 
edge 
And enrich the museums of his native land 
Promoting the welfare of the people committed 
to his charge 
He sought the good of his country 
and the glory of God. 
WALTER FREWEN LOorD. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
ROTTERDAM AND DUTCH WORKERS. 


IF any city in the world has a physiog- 
nomy of its own, that city is Rotterdam. 
Whichever way it is approached, whether 
by the Moerdyk railway bridge or by the 
Maas, or through the new‘canal traversing 
the Hoek of Holland, its unique character 
strikes the traveller. From the viaduct 
which passes through the town, connect- 
ing the railway from Belgium with that to 
south Holland, Rotterdam appears a net- 
work of canals, bristling with funnels and 
masts, and lined with trees and houses. 
This singular port has no docks in the or- 
dinary sense; the whole city being, so to 
speak, a great dock, vessels coming from 
the Indies and America lying moored 
within a short distance of the warehouses 
for which their freights are intended. 

Rotterdam has existed so long that its 
origin is prehistoric; probably its inhab- 
itants were too much engaged in maintain- 
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ing their own existence to find time to 
worry or rob their neighbors. However, 
the universal enemy found them out; the 
Norse pirates ever and anon paid them a 
visit, and destroyed in a night the labor 
of years. But the damage was repaired, 
and Rotterdam slowly grew, the germ oi 
a busy mart, to which the four winds of 
heaven long brought the treasures of both 
hemispheres. And with steam this old 
port took a new lease of its life, its mer- 
chants having in the present generation 
advanced in prosperity beyond any other 
city in Holland. While the Rhine trade 
through Amsterdam steadily declines, it 
just as steadily increases by way of Rot- 
terdam. And the respective progress of 
the two cities is reflected in that of the 
growth of their populations, the increase 
during the last fifty years in Rotterdam as 
compared with Amsterdam being as three 
to two. 

At the outlet of two such rivers as the 
Rhine and the Meuse, with the Thames 
gaping on the opposite shore to receive 
their produce, Rotterdam has an excep- 
tional position. Germany is ever increas- 
ing her downpour of exports, while a crowd 
of vessels, mainly carrying the British flag, 
fill the port. 

Although recognized as a city, and affil- 
iated to the Hanseatic League before the 


close of the thirteenth century, the early 
progress of Rotterdam was so slow that, 
at the close of the War of Independence, 
it was not regarded as one of the great 
cities of the Netherlands, but took its 
place in the States-General as first among 


the minor cities. It had endured some- 
thing for the cause, having been, by an 
act of infamous treachery, seized by the 
Spaniards, and four hundred of its inhab- 
itants murdered. 

The War of Independence, like the 
Thirty Years’ War, created hordes of brig- 
ands, and the North Sea was stained with 
many devilish acts. Dunkirk was a pirate 
den, and one of these fiends, a certain 
Admiral de Waecken, made war on the 
Dutch fishermen, who, being Mennonites, 
offered no resistance. Pillaging a vessel, 
he threw the crew overboard, or fastened 
them to the cabin, and then, scuttling the 
ship, he left it to sink. In 1605, a Dutch 
skipper, Lambert Henrickzoon, captured 
the then admiral of the Dunkirk pirate 
fleet, and brought all the crew that re- 
mained alive after the action to Rotter- 
dam, where sixty of them were hanged 
the nextday. On the way to the gallows 





some made their escape, and were not 
pursued, though surrounded by a popula- | 
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tion who might have been expected to feel,. 
not only exasperated, but vindictive. The 
explanation can only be found in the fact 
just stated ; if the mass of the people in 
Rotterdam were not professed Menno- 
nites, they were so far affected by the doc- 
trine of Menno that they would not even 
help to bring their most cruel enemies. 
under the sword of justice. 

An authority on Anabaptist history, Dr. 
Ludwig Keller, archivist of Munster, says: 
“The more I examine the documents of 
the time at my command, the more I am 
astonished at the diffusion of Anabaptist 
views, an extent of which no other investi- 
gator has had any knowledge;” and he 
says further: “The coast cities of the 
North Sea and East Sea from Flanders to 
Dantzig were filled with Anabaptists.” In 
1530 there was scarcely a village in the 
Netherlands where they were not found. 
One hundred and fifty years later, a writer 
on “The Religion of the Dutch” divides 
the population of Holland into three parts 
— Reformed, Roman Catholics, and Ana- 
baptists. And the descendants of the 
latter people must, to a great extent, have 
remained the working classes of Holland, 
for their creed cut them off from ascend- 
ing into the ruling class, if that had been 
easy, which we shall see it was not. “It 
is not lawful,” they said, “for Christians 
to swear, to exercise any charge of civil 
magistracy, or to make use of the sword, 
not even to punish the wicked, or to op- 
pose force with force, or to engage in a 
war, upon any account or occasion.” * 

The Anabaptists suffered not only for 
their attitude of reproof to all who took 
the sword of authority, but also for the 
terror with which in the Peasant Revolt, 
and in the fanatical outbreak at Munster, 
their predecessors had inspired the rulers. 
Their martyrology is full of touching inci- 
dents, some of which occurred in Rotter- 
dam. In 1539 Anna Tautzen, returning 
from England, whither she had fled, was 
denounced for having sung a hymn, On 
her way to prison she asked a baker in 
the crowd to take charge of her infant. 
The child bore the name of Jessias de 
Lind, and lived to become burgomaster. 
Its mother was drowned in company with 
another woman, the betrayer throwing 
herself into the water immediately after. 
About the same time several men were 
beheaded, and other women drowned. 
One of the latter was a girl of fourteen, 
who, among other things, said : “ I will risk 

* The Religion of the Dutch. By an officer in the 


Freach army. 1680 
+ Geschichte de Martyren, Konigsberg, 1780. 
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my body and my goods, I will deny my 
friends and give up all for Jesus’ sake.” * 
The elevation of soul which enabled these 
poor people to face their dreadful fate 
comes out in another woman, thus mur- 
dered, who left four children, to whom 
she wrote a long letter, containing this 
rayer:— 

“O holy Father, sanctify the children 
of Thy servant in Thy truth, and preserve 
them from all evil and injustice for the 
sake of Thy holy Name. O Aimighty 
Father, I commit them to Thee for they 
are Thy creatures, take care of them for 
they are the work of Thy hands. Let 
them walk in Thy ways. Amen.” ¢ 

In 1558 the Rotterdam people rose in 
rebellion against these atrocities. The 
executioner doing his work very slowly, 
the crowd got exasperated, and, proceed- 
ing from one point to another, drove away 
the judge and his officers, stormed the 
prison, and delivered all who were to have 
been burnt.{ Thus it is clear the Rot- 
terdam people were much affected with 
Anabaptist views, and that even when in 
religious profession they were Roman 
Catholics or Reformed. A proof that this 
sympathy was common to the townsfolk is 
the way the Rotterdam authorities inter- 
vened on behalf of Anabaptists badly 
treated in Switzerland. They addressed 
a long letter to the Council at Berne, en- 
treating them to do justice to their Men- 
nonite subjects, and assuring them that 
they had no cause to regret the liberty 
which had been accorded to Anabaptists 
in Holland, through the inflexible deter- 
mination of William of Orange, and that 
notwithstanding the opposition of the most 
powerful of his followers.§ The great 
leader in the War of Independence seems 
to have understood what later research is 
proving—that the Anabaptists represented 
the heart and soul of the people. They, 
on their part, had the true instinct of 
national life, recognizing in William of 
Orange a heaven-sent protector. When 
they brought him their contributions 
towards the struggle, he asked them if 
they made any demand. “ None,” they 
replied, “ but the friendship of your grace, 
if God grants you the government of the 
Netherlands.” This friendship, continued 
by Prince Maurice, secured the Mennon- 
ites toleration, and they seemed to have 
recovered their numbers, which had been 
thinned by persecution. 

At the close of the seventeenth century 


* Geschichte de Martyren, Konigsberg, 1780. 
§ Idem. 


t Idem. 


+ Idem. 
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the cities of the Netherlands were full of 
Mennonites, who had their public assem- 
blies, and an absolute liberty of exercising 
their religion.* 

This alliance between the house of 
Orange and the people of the United 
Provinces was a necessity under a consti- 
tution which permitted the entire domina- 
tion of the States to fall into the hands of 
the influential citizens of the towns. 

As every city was, like every province, 
a State in itself, the United Provinces 
formed a federation of independent com- 
munities, each ruled by a few families, 
strong in their common interests, and 
their complete knowledge of the manage- 
ment of public affairs. In Overyssel, 
Groningen, and Middleburg, the inhabi- 
tants had some part in the election of their 
rulers, but in Utrecht and in Holland gen- 
erally the rulers recruited themselves with 
the help of a small number of privileged 
electors to whom they gave a share of the 
official sweets, 

The dislike of the Dutch people to the 
oligarchy displayed itself effectively dur- 
ing the minority of William III., after- 
wards king of England under the same 
title. The oligarchy had completed its 
own power by suppressing the stadthold- 
erate altogether. In 1658 there was 
great popular agitation at Rotterdam, the 
prince’s party being so strong that the 
regents could not prevent it making levies 
on the fleet. In 1672 there was a general 
rising in Holland; and in Rotterdam, by 
the complicity of the city guard, the Or- 
ange party surrounded the great church 
of St. Lawrence during worship, compel- 
ling the citizens as they came out to de- 
clare for the prince or the States. The 
result was a demand for the nomination 
of a stadtholder and the hoisting of the 
Orange flag on St. Lawrence’s, an intima- 
tion being conveyed to the members of 
the City Council that their houses would 
be destroyed if they did not sanction the 
resolution, With one or two exceptions 
they obeyed, and it was next morning 
conveyed to the prince. 

Thus urged, the deputies of Rotterdam 
took the lead in proposing to the States- 
General the restoration of the stadthold- 
erate, and the Prince of Orange was 
elected under the style and title of William 
III. But the people, suspicious of the 
influence of the party which had ruled so 
long, wished to purify the State of all its 
adherents, and the hostility between the 
latter and the Dutch democracy may be 


* Religion of the Dutch, 1680, p. 39. 
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«gathered from the words of a contempo- 
‘rary: “ There are people who, considering 
‘that foreign domination is far less intoler- 
able than an anarchy, and that the tyranny 
of the populace is the most unsupportable 
of all domination, would have better liked 
to submit themselves to France than to 
remain exposed to the insolence of an in- 
surrectionary and furious rabble.” 

The residence of William III. in En- 
gland had a serious effect on this popular 
attachment to the house of Orange, and 
under his successors that attachment grew 
weaker and weaker. In the later half of 
the eighteenth century the Republicans 
became the real national party. An insur- 
rection in 1787, suppressed by the assist- 
ance of the king of Prussia, gave warning 
of the change that had taken place in the 
popular mind, and when, towards the close 
of 1794, the French revolutionary army, 
under Pichegru, menaced Holland, the 
stadtholder found himself deserted, and 
the proposal to flood the country, as on 
former occasions when the national inde- 
pendence was at stake, energetically op- 
posed by the Dutch people. The nearer 
the French armies drew to the confines of 
the United Provinces, the bolder and more 
explicit was the avowal of the people at 
large of a determined partiality in their 
favor. So much, indeed, was this the case, 
that the stadtholder’s own party was it- 
self affected, and could not resist the gen- 
eral enthusiasm. A severe winter enabled 
Pichegru to enter Holland over the ice- 
bound rivers ; the French armies entered 
Rotterdam on January 20, and Amsterdam 
on the twenty-second. Scenes of popular 
rejoicing occurred, recalling the great 
days of the French Revolution. The writer 
possesses two large prints of the time, 
representing the great square in front of 
the Town Hall at Amsterdam filled with 
thousands of people, mostly of the humbler 
classes. A circle of men, women, and 
children are dancing round a pole sur- 
mounted by the cap of Liberty, and several 
smaller parties are engaged in other parts 
of the square in the same festive manner. 
This change of feeling towards the house 
of Orange shows that its former basis had 
been the belief the people entertained that 
it was their best palladium against tyran- 
ny, that with reference to ¢heir rights it 
would fulfil its motto, “ $e maintiendrai.” 
But when the stadtholderate fell into the 
same vice as the old rulers, and supported 
itself on an oligarchy, it lost its hold on the 
people, and the last stadtholder, William 
of Orange, left the Hague in 1795, pursued 
by popular execration. 
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But the admission of the French into 


Holland proved a woful mistake. Napo- 
leon, having given the coup de grace to the 
Revolution, put his foot on the neck of 
republican France, and upon those of her 
allies. Holland was chained to his tri- 
umphal car, and, without having struck a 
blow, the Dutch saw their whole history 
reversed. Once more they associated the 
national cause with the house of Orange, 
and William V., welcomed back in 1815, 
was created king of the Netherlands with 
the title of William I. It was a veritable 
reaction, for with him came back the oli- 
garchic rule, and thus, notwithstanding all 
its revolutions, Holland is, as it has ever 
been, ruled by a small class of influential 
people. The suffrage is limited to three 
hundred thousand electors, not one work- 
man in twenty possessing it. In Rotter- 
dam not a single dock laborer has a vote 
for either the deputies to the Second 
Chamber or the City Councillors. The 
mass have, as ever, no part or lot in ap- 
pointing their rulers, or in making the laws 
they have to obey. No wonder that the 
interests of the workers have not only 
been neglected, but powerfully opposed. 
It is clear, however, that among the 
Dutch ruling class there are some who 
struggle for justice, and’ one or two dis- 
graceful laws have recently been removed 
from the penal code, and a few positive 
reforms have passed intolaw. Until 1872 
it was penal for workmen to attempt any 
combination whatever which tended to fet- 
ter work or raise the price of labor; any 
one joining in such a combination, or ina 
denunciation of particular directors or 
managers of a factory for such an end, 
was liable to imprisonment from one 
month to three, and the leaders or origi- 
nators to two to five years’ imprisonment, 
with subsequent police surveillance for 
another three to five years.* Other efforts 
have been almost stifled by governmental 
dilatoriness. In 1863 a commission was 
appointed to inquire into the conditions of 
child labor in the factories, but eight years 
elapsed before the report was published, 
and then another three years passed away 
before a law was enacted prohibiting the 
labor of children, except in agriculture, 
under twelve years of age; and it was not 
until fifteen years later still —that is, in 
1889 — that a second law was obtained 
limiting the labor of women and young 
persons under sixteen years of age to 
eleven hours a day, with a pause of one 


* Reports of H.M. Representatives Abroad: Hol- 
land. By Sidney Locock. December 10, 1869. Ac- 
counts and Papers, 1870, Ixvi. 
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hour, and interdicting them from night 
work and Sunday labor. Another com- 
mission into the condition of the working 
class commenced its inquiries in 1887, 
but it has only as-yet covered a fraction 
of the country. 

There has also been considerable im- 
provement in the dwellings of the poor. 
It is a peculiar trait in Dutch family life 
to desire to have a house to itself, how- 
ever small. Thus, there are many streets 
in the suburbs of Rotterdam composed of 
houses cf two rooms; if larger ones are 
erected they are so built that the families 
no more interfere with each other than in 
houses semi-detached. Formerly they 
lived in courts leading out of the lanes 
between the larger streets. Here even 
they had, as in the suburbs, miniature gar- 
dens, and the interiors were, considering 
the circumstances, peculiarly clean. But 
even this national characteristic of clean- 
liness was decaying in the presence of 
poverty induced by low and uncertain 
wages, and its too certain concomitant — 
drink. 

Holland is, above all things, a commer- 
cial country, and its well-to-do classes are 
among the richest in Europe; neverthe- 
less, its workers are miserably - paid. 
Wages average throughout the country 
from Its. to 12s. a week; in a city like 
Rotterdam from 16s. to 20s. One of the 
dockers in Rotterdam sent an account to 
a newspaper of his wages during seven 
years. The annual average was £38 16s. 
1}d., a little more than 15s. a week. For 
such wages the Dutch workmen, and espe- 
cially the dockers, labor long hours. A 
skilled workman —as, for example, a car- 
penter — works from six in the morning 
until eight at night, including pauses for 
rest and meals, and cannot make more 
than 4s.aday. A painter must be very 
clever if he makes 4d. an hour. As to 
the hours of the docker, Pieter Sas, the 
leader in the late strike, gave me his own 
case. If he worked in unloading a ship in 
the grain trade the hours were from six to 
eight at 4d. an hour (since the strike, 52.); 
if it was in the iron-ore trade, he would 
have to work sixteen hours a day with 
eight hours off, the working time being 
sometimes at day, sometimes at night. 
As his home is three-quarters of a mile 
from his work, he loses, with the time 
consumed in washing and taking a meal, 
three hours, reducing his rest to five. No 
wonder, with such exhausting labor, the 
workers die off prematurely, and that old 
men are not numerous among them. 

The weli-to-do classes in Holland live 
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as generously as in any part of the world, 
but the working man is miserably fed: He 
rarely tastes meat, especially if he has a 
family. Vegetables and tea are his chief 
diet. One excellent authority describes 
the food of the workers as consisting of 
“ potatoes and gin.” And it is a fact that 
the consumption of alcohol has consid- 
erably increased in Holland of late years. 
In 1870 the Dutch drank 7:46 litres of- 
alcohol per inhabitant, in 1887 it had 
reached g'o2 litres. This is nearly half a. 
litre less than in 1884, but this cannot 
count for much in presence of the fact 
that the exercise on gin in Holland yields 
annually £2,000,000 sterling. At the 
same time we have Pieter Sas’s authority 
for stating that in Rotterdam drunken 
workmen are the exception, and not at all 
countenanced by their mates. No one, 
however, could be surprised if the ginshop 
should have attractions for a people 
worked in this manner and fed on such a 
diet — a diet all the more strange ina city. 
which exports in one year to England 
24,250 cattle, 19,850 calves, 22,880 pigs, 
and 258,000 sheep. 

It will be seen from the above facts that 
the process of “ beating God’s people to 
pieces, and grinding the faces of the poor,” 
is as much the custom in Holland as in 
other commercial countries. 

The Dutch worker’s misery may be fur- 
ther illustrated by the following facts ex- 
tracted from the “ Statistical Year Book 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands for 
1887.” * Out of a total of 1,300,115 houses 
in Holiand in 1886-7, 258,630 had only 
one room ; 479,642, two rooms; 241,551, 
three rooms ; 104,908, four rooms ; 67,710, 
five rooms; and 147,674, six rooms or 
more. If, then, we consider families liv- 
ing in houses of three rooms and under as 
the poorer classes in Holland, and those 
living in houses of six rooms or more as 
the richer, it appears that the poorer class 
is seven times as numerous as the richer 
—that nearly one half of them live in 
houses of two rooms and under, and more 
than a quarter of them in houses contain- 
ing only one room. 

Rental returns show a similar result, 
and that the general poverty these facts 
indicate is not confined to the artisan class 
is shown by the returns of failures in 
business. The figures in 1876 and 1886. 
are respectively 403 and 888, considerably 
more than double, and these failures were 
mostly among the smaller tradesmen. Nat- 


* Jaarcifers omtrent bevolking, landbouw, handel, 
enz. ’s Gravenhaag. 1887. 8vo. 
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urally, the trade of the monts de piété in- 
creases, and the pauperism of Holland is 
portentous. In 1871 an eighteenth part 
of the population were in this condition, 
and more than half of those unable to sup- 
port themselves were heads of families. 
The increase in the number of persons 
supported in 1888 by the Reformed 
Church at the Hague,as compared with 
the number in 1880, shows the rapidity 
-with which the pauperism of the country 
‘is increasing. In 1880 the number was 
41,163, in 1888, 1,950 — an increase of more 
than 67 per cent. in eight years. 

Thus we see that the bulk of the Dutch 
people are on the road to that terrific gulf 
which yawns in every great city in Eu- 
rope and America, and that they have no 
means of making themselves heard, for 
in no country in Europe does poverty more 
completely imply loss of political power. 

Hardly anywhere, on the other hand, is 
wealth and political power so concentrated 
ina few hands. Between the persons who 
live in houses of four rooms and less, and 
those who live in houses of six rooms and 
more, there is a great gap, filled only by a 
small contingent of five-roomed house- 
holders. Those who live in houses of six 


rooms and more form only a ninth part of 
the population, and this ninth part en- 


grosses the enormous wealth of this rich 
littie corner of the earth, the reservoir of 
the treasures of the Indies. For, be it 
remembered that the Dutch colonial pos- 
sessions exceed the mother-country fifty- 
four times in area, and seven times in 
population, the European element being 
comparatively infinitesimal. Probably Java 
alone transmits to Holland a sum little 
short of a million pounds sterling a year. 
It may be that the progress in national 
wealth is stationary, but the returns of 
failure in business show that it is not the 
great merchants, and above all the com- 
panies, that are suffering. 

Such is the nature of the power against 
which the Rotterdam dockers lately set 
themselves, and over which, notwithstand- 
ing all odds, they momentarily have come 
off victorious. For it cannot be doubted 
that their success was due to that of the 
London dockers, and that its maintenance 
wil! depend upon what happens to labor 
in England and Germany. 

There is one great oppression under 
which the Dutch workmen have fallen in 
common with their fellows in Germany — 
Sunday labor. Under the pious rule with 
which that latter country is blessed an 
attempt was lately made in the German 
Parliament to stop Sunday work. It was 
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supported by the Conservatives and So- 
cial Democrats, but Bismarck put his foot 
on it, speaking five times against it.* He 
rejoiced that there was no English Puritan 
Sunday in Germany ; but it is permissible 
to believe he spoke as the organ of grasp- 
ing manufacturers, and some miserable 
workmen, who would make, not seven, but 
eight working days out of the week if they 
could. How much more truly the humble 
dockers of Rotterdam expressed the best 
interests of their class when, in demand- 
ing double pay for Sunday labor, they 
said that, if they could, they would like to 
make it an additional two hundred per 
cent., so as to render it impossible alto- 
gether. It seems that the law only allows 
it when necessary, and there must be a 
special permit from the burgomaster,: but 
this is said to be quite illusory, as that 
official appears to be anything but a mar- 
tinet on such occasions. 

But when it came to evading the law 
in the interest of the workmen, how differ- 
ent was the action of officialdom. When 
it became clear that the dockers .were in 
earnest and meant to prevent the employ- 
ment of “ blacklegs,” an old law was found 
forbidding more than five people to meet 
in the street, and in its support not only 
were the police sent, but also the militia 
with drawn swords. 

This immediate appeal to military force 
seems the usual plan in Holland, and re- 
veals more than anything else the im- 
mense gulf between the rulers and the 
ruled, the entire want of sympathy official- 
dom has with the heart and mind of the 
people. There has been for some time a 
movement going on in the Reformed Dutch 
Church against the extreme heterodoxy of 
its ministers and in favor of a freer ec- 
clesiastical organization. The representa- 
tives of eighty-seven churches in Holland, 
besides those of eighty societies or groups 
of Christians, met at Rotterdam for the 
work of reformation, The lay character 
of the movement is shown by the fact 
that, whereas thirty-two out of thirty-three 
elders, and twenty-four out of thirty-two 
deacons, forming the Kirk Session in Rot- 
terdam, joined the movement, only two 
out of the fifteen ministers in the city 
went with them. At Leidendorp near 
Leiden, the minister and the large major- 
ity of the congregation joined the reform 
movement. The president of the Kirk 
Session shut them out of the church, and 
the minister he had invited was escorted 
through the village by mounted police, 


* Evangelical Christendom, 1885, p. 178. 
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while police, armed, were stationed in and 
around the church. The people, indignant 
at the sight, rose in tumult, whereupon 
the burgomaster at once sent to Leiden 
for a detachment of troops to restore or- 
der, while the pastor of the dragooned 
people was cited before a court of justice 
at the Hague on the charge of causing 
the disturbance.* 

In the great struggle for independence 
in the Netherlands, nothing perhaps did 
more to arouse and sustain the courage 
of the people than the earnest letters which 
William of Orange addressed to them 
from time to time. “ Resist, combine ” — 
such was the burden of his appeals. 
“’Tis only by the Netherlands that the 
Netherlands are crushed. Whence has 
the Duke of Alva the power he boasts? 
Whence his ships, supplies, money, weap- 
ons, soldiers? From the Netherland 
people. Why has poor Netherland thus 
become degenerate and bastard ?” f¢ 

Because its people and its cities had 
each sought their own interests. Dis- 
united they were all of a different opinion. 
“L’un veut s’accommoder; l’autre n’en 
veut faire rien.” The result would be as 


in the fable of the old man and his sons, 
They would lose all, and wish too late 
they had remained bound together in 
unity as the bundle of darts. 


This is the 
lesson for the masses in Holland to-day, 
this is the lesson for the peoples of every 
country. Let them combine among them- 
selves, and let each united people federate 
with those in other lands. 

“Tf,” said William, “the little province 
of Holland can thus hold at bay the power 
of Spain, what could not all the Nether- 
lands — Brabant, Flanders, Friesland, and 
the rest united?” t If the Rotterdam 
dockers could, when united, conquer by 
so short a resistance, what could not all 
the workers in Holland effect by combina- 
tion? And if those of all Europe were 
united the whole position of affairs would 
rapidly tend to a permanent settlement on 
a just and equitabie basis. 


Toute puissance est faible, 4 moins que d’étre 
unie. 


“ Therefore, good lords,” concluded this 
most illustrious of Dutchmen, “as loving 
brothers reflect seriously, throw aside 
all slippery timidity and pluck up your 
spirits in manly fashion, make common 
cause with the people of Holland, and 
with all the people of our country, yea, 


* Evangelical Christendom, 1887, pp. 113, 114. 
t Motley, ii., p. 488. 
+ Idem. 
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as brothers of the same flesh and blood, 
join hands, that our poor downtrodden 
fatherland be not assuredly delivered 
up to tyranny, nor will you, venerable 
and gracious lords, recover old rights 
and privileges under obedience to the 
king, and by striving to maintain your 
accustomed tranquillity, or bring back 
toa State, worn out by prostitution, the 
bloom of its early prosperity. Let us not 
be in doubt; God Almighty shall lead 
both you and us, divinely helping us in 
our right to the increase of His kingdom 
in glory.” * 

Resist, combine, and God will give the 
victory. Such was the faith by which 
Holland’s civil and political rights were 
won, and such is the lesson of this short 
study of Rotterdam and the Dutch work- 
ers. RICHARD HEATH. 


* 1 Pieter Bor, 6 Boek, p. 464. 
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In the year 1633 the peasants of Ober- 
ammergau, a village in Bavaria, being 
stricken with a pestilence, or, according 
to another account, threatened with loss 
of livelihood through a disease of the flax 
which stopped all the spindles, vowed to 
God to publicly perform the “ Passion of 
the Saviour” every ten years if their 
calamities were removed. Thereupon the 
plague was stayed, and, in fulfilment of 
the vow, the play was performed until the 


end of the last century, when it was pro- 


hibited by Montgelas, a reforming states- 
man, who told the peasants that: hearing 
sermons on the Passion was better than 
parading the Saviour on astage. But the 
simple folk secured an audience of the 
king and pleaded their broken vow, so that 
the minister’s prohibition was repealed on 
condition that the play was recast to suit 
modern ideas. 

In 1811 it was once more performed in 
the churchyard, and in following decades 
in the village meadow till 1850, when a 
permanent theatre'was erected. The per- 
formances in 1870 were interrupted by 
summons of certain of the players — 
Joseph Mair, who took the part of Christ, 
amongst them—to the ranks when the 
Franco-German war broke out; but hap- 
pily they were all spared to resume their 
parts in 1871. The performances take 
place this year at intervals from Whitsun- 
tide to the end of September, and the fact 
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that the play is the lineal, and well-nigh 
the sole worthy, descendant—for the 
puppet-shows, the Christmas mummings, 
and other doggerel survivals, are of kin- 
dred ancestry —of the curious group of 
Miracle Plays, Mysteries, and Moralities, 
which preceded the secular drama in our 
own and other countries, may give special 
interest to a brief account of the originals. 
The materials from which our knowledge 
of English Miracle Plays, including under 
this common term plays founded on inci- 
dents in the lives of saints and plays 
founded on Scripture narratives, is de- 
rived, are fragmentary and scanty com- 
pared with those extant on the Continent. 
But they are copious enough to make their 
digest into a few pages difficult, and there- 
fore any reference to the sacred plays of 
other countries, notably of France, their 
special birthplace and home, whence they 
were imported amongst us, probably b 

French ecclesiastics, must be omitted. 
There is, however, no essential difference 
between our English plays and their for- 
eign variants. Neither can more than 


bare allusion be made to the Moralities, 
which were of allegorical type, abstract 
qualities being personified, as, ¢.g., when 
“a play setting forth the goodness of the 
Lord’s Prayer was played in the city of 
York, in which play all manner of vices 


and sins were held up to scorn, and the 
virtues were held up to praise.” Some- 
times the two species of plays were 
blended, as when Justice, Mercy, Peace, 
and Death appear on the stage with his- 
torical characters. 

Although the early Church extinguished 
the drama, its new birth was connected 
with the offices of religion. The origin 
of the plays, as literary works, is probably 
to be found in the metrical paraphrases of 
Scripture, with which quaint and absurd 
legends were fused, and by which a knowl- 
edge of the events recorded in, and of the 
doctrines .deduced from, the Bible was 
spread among the people. The dramatic 
element in these metrical versions, of 
which Czadmon’s (¢emp. vii. cent.) is the 
oldest, naturally led to their recital with 
some degree of action, and to their pas- 
sage into more dramatic form, until the 
Sacred Play became a recognized agent of 
popular instruction, and a refreshing di- 
— to the monastic and conventual 
ife. 

Hase remarks that from the time of 
Gregory the Great the mass itself be- 
came an almost dramatic celebration of the 
world-tragedy of Golgotha. It embraced 
the whole scale of religious emotion, from 
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the mournful cry of the Miserere to the 
jubilee of the Gloria in Excelsis. And 
both Klein and Ward agree that the germ 
of the Miracle Play, as an acted drama, is 
to be found in the ce of the mass, the 
symbolic processes in which exhibit a dra-. 
matic progression. In the pantomimical 
element in the gestures of the priest, the 
epical in the lessons read, the lyrical in 
the antiphonal singing, and subsequently 
in the addition of fableaux vivants — 
living pictures of scenes from New Testa- 
ment history —as early as the fifth cen- 
tury, the way was prepared for the public 
performance of sacred plays, of which the 
clergy were the actors and the church was 
the scene. 

The plays were originally written ‘a 
Latin, then afterwards rendered into Nor- 
man-French to adapt them for exhibition 
before the court, and finally into the vulgar 
tongue for the amusement and instruction 
of the people, although concerning this 
there had been hesitation, for in the British 
Museum MS. of the Chester Plays it is 
said that the author “ was thrice at Rome 
before he could obtain leave of the pope 
to haye them in the English tongue.” But 
the happy result of their translation into 
the vernacular is that they are rich store- 
houses of local dialects and customs of the 
time. They are, alike in form and spirit, 
for the most part in keeping with the dig- 
nity and seriousness of their subjects. 
There is no lack of reverence; the char- 
acters are skilfvlly and sympathetically 
treated, and the authors, with true insight,. 
availed themselves — as an example or two 
to be presently cited will show —of cer- 
tain incidents as vehicles of harmless 
mirth. They at least succeeded in their 
main purpose in making the spectacles 
channels of popular instruction in the 
leading truths of the Christian religion in 
days when the Bible was a sealed book, 
except to the clergy. 

That these remained the sole actors for 
a considerable period is shown by the re- 
tention Of the stage directions in Latin;. 
but the control of the plays gradually 
passed into lay hands as their performance 
was transferred from the churches to the 
public thoroughfares, when we find the 
trading guilds, which were also religious. 
fraternities, taking the lead. Each craft 
undertook the expenses of production of 
one of the plays of each series, employing 
lay pens to alter and adapt as occasion de- 
manded, and entrusting both plays and 
properties, choice of “moste connyng, 
discrete and able” actors, as well as the 
rehearsals, to an official. Each guild had 
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its patron saint, whose festival day became 
the occasion for pageants in which a mir- 
acle play connected with events in his life 
was performed, first in the guild-hall and 
then in the streets. Although there was 
in Catholic England no lack of festivals, 
the institution of the feast of Corpus 
Christi by Pope Urban IV. in 1264 gave 
an impetus to the performance of the 
plays. The importance into which that 
festival grew led the guilds to observe it 
as a common feast-day, and to make the 
procession of the symbols of the Mystery 
of the Incarnation, although independent 
of them, the occasion of performing a 
series of plays, beginning with the “ Crea- 
tion” and ending with “ Doomsday.” 
Some of the plays, as, ¢.g., those dealing 
with the Nativity, were performed at their 
appropriate seasons. Actors and audi- 
ence were astir early, since the entire se- 
ries was presented between sunrise and 
sunset; “ Euery player,” says the mayor 
of York in his proclamation, * shall be redy 
in his pagiaunt at convenyant tyme, that 
is to say, at the mydhowre betwix iiijth and 
vth of the cloke in the mornynge, and then 
all oyer pageantz fast fellate ilk one 


after oyer as yer course is without tarieng.” 
The records of the plays, of which per- 
formances took place in all parts of En- 
gland, show that they were assigned as 


nearly as possible in harmony with the 
business of the crafts. Thus we find that 
the Shipwrights played the “ Building of 
the Ark;” the “ Fysshers and Marynars ” 
(at Chester, the water-carriers), ‘the 
Flood ;” the Goldsmiths, the “ Adoration 
of the Magi;” the Vintners, the “* Miracle 
of Cana;” the Bakers, the “Last Sup- 
per;” and the Pinners and Painters, the 
“ Crucifixion.” 

With the exception of a few isolated 
specimens, most of which have been print- 
ed, the English Miracle Plays are com- 
prised in four series, known respectively 
as the York, the Chester, the Coventry, 
and the Towneley. The York series con- 
sists of forty-eight plays, written in n>rth- 
ern English dialect, and the manuscript, 
which is doubtless a copy of a much older 
original, is assigned to the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The Chester series, 
which contains twenty-five plays, has been 
assigned to the middle of the thirteenth 
century, but experts now place it at the 
end of the fourteenth century. The age 
of the Coventry series, comprising forty- 
two plays, is fixed by the date 1468 on the 
manuscript; and the Towneley series, 
which has much in common with the York 
collection, is referred to the close of the 
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fifteenth century. It comprises thirty-two 
plays, five of which are almost literal cop- 
ies of corresponding plays in the York 
manuscript. 

The feature common to the four series 
is their grouping of the leading events 
narrated in the Bible into a consecutive 
whole, but with manifold differences, both 
in the less important parts and in the pro- 
portion of plays based on legends outside 
the canonical books. For example, the 
popular medizval legend of the “ Fall of 
Lucifer,” which has great prominence 
given to it in the “Cursor Mundi,” a 
Northumbrian poem written early in the 
fourteenth century, and of which Milton 
makes effective use in *‘ Paradise Lost,” 
is the subject of a play in the York and 
Chester series, but is absent from the 
Coventry and Towneley. The Coventry 
series has no plays founded on the apoc- 
ryphal books of the Old Testament, but 
has several founded on those of the New 
Testament; whilst in the Chester series, 
only one play, based on the legend of 
Christ’s Descent into Hell, has its source 
in the apocryphal writings. 

As hinted already, when the plays were 
rendered into the vulgar tongue, a good 
many extraneous elements were intro- 
duced according to the skill and humor of 
the transcribing adapter, and according to 
the audience whose appetite had to be 
whetted. Thus the Chester “ Banes” (a 
word retained in our marriage dams or 
banns) tell how Done Rondall, “ monke of 
the Abay,” — 

In pagentes set fourth apparently to all eyne, 

The Olde and Neue Testament with livelye 
comforth, 

Interminglinge therewith, oncly to make 
sporte, 

Some thinges not warranted by any writt, 

Which to gladd the hearers he woulde men to 
take yt. 


In the Miracle Play of “St. Nicholas,” 
written by Hilarius, an English monk of 
the twelfth century, the conversation of 
pot-house gamblers is the mirth-provoking 
incident, Ina yet earlier play, by the nun 
Hrosvitha, the persecutor of three virgin 
martyrs is represented as stricken with 
madness, and as embracing dripping-pans 
and all kinds of cooking utensils, till his 
own soldiers, taking him for a devil, mal- 
treat him. In the Towneley series, Cain 
brawls and bullies his hind like a coarse 
Yorkshire farmer ; Noah’s wife (as also in 
the York and Chester series) is a terma- 
gant, and the quarrels between the couple 
are full of comic dialogue. In the play of 
the “ Angels and the Shepherds,” where 
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the materials are slender, advantage is 
seized on to introduce abundance of rus- 
tic realism. In the York series Judas is 
ridiculed by a porter; Pilate outwits a 
squire, who sells a plot of land for thirty 
pieces of silver paid to the traitor, and 
who gives up the deeds without securing 
the money. In many of the plays in which 
the devil is a character he appears only to 
be laughed at. The anachronisms and 
classical allusions are amusing, as when 
Noah’s wife swears by Christ, by the Vir- 
gin Mary, and by St. John; Pharaoh and 
Czsar Augustus by “* Mahoune,” and Ba- 
lak by Mars; when Hered asks his coun- 
cil what they find “ in Vyrgyll, in Homere,” 
concerning the birth of Christ, and prom- 
ises to make one of his councillors pope ; 
and when the Sibyl prophesies before 
Octavius of Jesus and the Judgment. 
Touches of current life aad usage here 
and there stand out amid the ancient story ; 
the carpenter’s tools and measurements 
used by Noah, as well as those employed 
at the Crucifixion; the bitter-cold weather 
at the Nativity, telling of a truly northern 
Christmas; the quaint offerings of the 
shepherds when they repair to “ Bedleme ” 
to give the divine bee. a “lytylle spruse 


cofer,” a ball, and a bottle ; the ruin of the 
poor by murrain; the drinking between 


Pilate and his wife; the excellent repre- 
sentation of a heavy manual job by a set 
of rough workmen in the Crucifixion. 
Illustrative, too, of English customs and 
forms of justice are the borrowing of the 
town beast; Judas offering himself as 
bondman in his remorse; the mortgage 
of a property, raising money by “ wedde- 
sette”’ or pledge; and the trial scene in 
certain plays, in which Pilate “in Parla- 
ment playne ” vindicates the course of law 
in a way that would commend itself to the 
learned author of “Liberty, Fraternity, 
and Equality,” and puts down the malice 
of the accuser, Caiaphas, and the pursuer, 
Annas (cf. York Mystery Plays, Introd. 
by Miss Toulmin Smith, lvii.). The ac- 
count-books of the several guilds show 
that the actors were paid according to the 
length of their parts and “business,” not 
according to their dignity. Thus, in a play 
setting forth the Trial and Crucifixion of 
Jesus, the impersonators of Herod and 
Caiaphas received 3s. 4@. each, of Annas 
2s, 2a@., and of Jesus 2s.; which was also 
the sum paid to each actor in the parts of 
his executioners. The tariff varies for 
acting the character of God ; sometimes it 
is 2s., at other times, as in the Drapers’ 
Pageant of “ Doomsday” at Coventry, 
“hym that playeth Goddes parte ” had 3s. 
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4d. Pilate has as much as 4s., his wife 
(Dame Procula) 2s., the Devil and Judas 
Is. 6d. each. Peter was paid ts. 4d., the 
two damsels 12d., while Fauston, the hang- 
man of Judas, receives 5d@., and for cock- 
crowing, 4d. 

As in the case of the earliest recorded 
performance of a Miracle Play, “* Ludus de 
St. Katharina,’’ at Dunstable, about 1110, 
when the players borrowed their dresses 
from the sacristan of St. Albans, ecclesi- 
astical vestments were obtained from the 
abbeys and churches for the use of the 
actors of sacerdotal characters. Ulti- 
mately the clergy refused to lend their 
vestments to the guilds, who were obliged 
to provide the costumes and “ properties,” 
the poorer fraternities hiring the pageants 
of the wealthier or receiving help from 
them. Sharp says that “in 1548 the Cap- 
pers received 35. 4d. from the Whittawer’s 
Company for the ‘hyer of our pageand,’” 
and “in 1574 and for some subsequent 
years the Card-makers and Sadlers con- 
tributed 13s. 4d. annually to the Cappers 
towards their pageant” (Coventry Mys- 
teries, pp. 45, 48). From the same au- 
thority we cull the following extracts from 
the guild registers of expenditure : — 


Itm for mendyng of dame F’cula’s garments. 
7a. Toreward to Maisturres Grymesby (Mrs. 
Grimesby) for lendyng off her geir ffor Py- 
latt’s wyfe, 12d. Pd. for V schepskens for 
god’s coot, and for makyng, 3s. Pd. for a 
gyrdyll for god, 3¢. Pd. for payntyng and 
gyldyng god’s cote... Itm for a quarte of 
wyne for heyrynge of P’cula is goune, 2d. 
Itm For makyng spret of god’s cote and 24g 
yards of bokeram, 2s. Id. 


Christ was represented as wearing a gilt 
peruke or beard, a painted sheepskin coat, 
a girdle, and red sandals. His tormentors 
wore black buckram jackets with nails and 
dice on them. The Virgin Mary wore a 
crown; the angels had white surplices 
and wings; the “savyd sowles”’ wore 
white coats; and the “dampnyd sowles ” 
had their faces blackened and wore black 
coats, sometimes with red and yellow 
stripes on them to represent flames. In 
accordance with the popular belief, the 
color of Judas’s hair and beard was red, 
as also was the beard of the devil. He 
was furnished with wings, sprouting from 
a black buckram or leathern dress trimmed 
with feathers and hair, and with claws for 
the hands and feet. Items of outlay, as 
of 8d. to “ Wattis for dressyng of the 
devell’s hede,” show that some pains 
were bestowed on the head-gear. But the 
heaviest expense was incurred over the 
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dress and appointments of Herod, who 
wore a gilt and silvered helmet, and was 
attired like a Saracen, his face being cov- 
ered by a mask, as shown by the item, 
“payd to a peynter for peyntyng and 
mendyng of herodes heed, 4d.” 

The Cornish plays were performed 
within stone circles, but elsewhere the 
stage was erected on fixed scaffolding, or 
more often, as the term Jageant indicates 
—a term which became applied to the 
plays themselves — it was borne upon a 
vehicle, and thus conveyed to the different 
parts of the town. It had an upper and a 
lower division, the lower being the dress- 
ing-room and sometimes used to represent 
the nether world, while the upper division 
was the main stage, ‘‘ beinge all open on 
the tope that all behoulders might heare 
and see.” The scenery was painted or 
modelled, the names of places being af- 
fixed at the back of the stage. The actors 
appeared on the “ boards ” together, and 
were treated as invisible until their turn 
to speak came. The plays, where neces- 
sary, as in that of the “Adoration of 
the Shepherds,” had musical accompani- 
ments; one “Jhon” was paid “4d. to 
synge the basse,” and we find an item of 
“7d, for mendynge the trumpets.” Lights 
were also used for the Star of Bethlehem 
and for the night scene of the Betrayal. 
Pots and kettles were banged when the 
devil carried off souls to hell; thunder 
volleyed during the play of the “ Trans- 
figuration ;” and among the larger items 
is 3s. 4d. for a baryll for the yerthequake.” 
But * Hellmouthe ” was costlier than the 
barrel, and must have been the “sensa- 
tion” of the pageants. As contemporary 
pictures show, it was a fiery-eyed, dragon- 
shaped head, with jaws opening and shut- 
ting by means of a windlass, and leading 
to a murky cavern, either with real fire 
within or with imitation flames, and filled 
with a yelling horde of demons tormenting 
the shrieking damned. 

Among the items of outlay thereon are: 
“payd for payntyng and makyng newe of 
hell-hede, 14¢.; for kepyng of fyer at hell- 
mothe, 4@.; for setting the world of fyre, 
5d@.; for kepyng the wynd (windlass) 6d. ; 
paid to ij wormes of conscience, 16d.” 

The plays themselves, in their alterna- 
tions of pathos and humor, often broaden- 
ing into farce, are, on the whole, far from 
tedious, and, as far as their archaisms 
are concerned, not difficult to read. In 
“ Abraham’s Sacrifice ” the dramatist pre- 
sents with skill the struggle between 
fatherly love and submission to the Divine 
command; touches of tenderness are 
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given to the dialogue, as when Isaac, see 
ing his father dumb with grief, says : — 


Fayre fadyr, ye go ryght stelle, 
I pray you, fadyr, speke unto me. 


In the “ Processus Noe cum Filiis ” (the 
term Processus was applied to the plays 
on.account of their exhibition in connec- 
tion with the Corpus Christi procession) 
Noah’s wife jeers him for croaking about 
the coming Flood and gets a thrashing, 
after which he begins to build the Ark — 
“in nomine Patris, et Filii et Spiritds 
Sancti, Amen.” When the Ark is finished, 
she refuses to enter it, and a second fight 
ensues, Noah complaining that his “ bak 
is nere in two,” and his wife that she 
“is bet so blo.” These quarrels are re- 
ferred to by Chaucer in the “* Canterbury 
Tales :” — 


Hast thou not herd, quod Nicholas also, 
The sorwe of Noe with his felawship, 
Or that he mighte get his wife to ship? 


But the drollest incident in all the series 
is that in the second Towneley play of the 
Shepherds (Secunda Pastorum), when the 
watchers of their flocks are joined by one 
Mak, whom they suspect as a sheep- 
stealer. To keep guard on him, they 
make him lie between them, but he con- 
trives, while they are sleeping, to slink off 
with a sheep on his back. When he 
reaches home his wife suggests that they 
pop the sheep in a cradle, she feigning 
lying-in. Mak returns to the shepherds 
without having been missed, and shams 
sleep till roused, when he says that he has 
dreamt that his wife has given birth to 
a “yong lad,” and that he must hurry 
home. They miss the sheep after he has 
left, and follow him to his house, when he 
begs them to “speke soft over a seke 
woman’s hede.” He denies the charge of 
having stolen the sheep, for which they 
made vain search, till, as they are leaving, 
one shepherd asks the other if he gave 
the babe anything. Mak deprecates the 
shephcrd’s offer to give the “ barne bot vj 
pence,” because he “slepys.” But the 
shepherd insists on at least kissing the 
child : — 


Gyf me lefe hym to kys and lyft up the clowtt. 
What the deville is this ? he has a long snowte. 
Secundus Pastor. 

He is lyke to oure shepe. 


Tertius Pastor. 
Wylle ye se how thay swedylle 
His foure feytt in the medylle? 
Sagh I never in a credylle 
A hornyd lad or now. 
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Mak. 
Peasse byd I: what! lette be youre fare; 
I am he that hym gatt and yond woman hym 
bare. 


The wife also tries to brazen it out by de- 
claring that the babe has been transformed 
by an elf; and the incident ends with the 
thrashing of Mak, and the angels singing 
Gloria in Excelsis. 

Such, broadly outlined, are the features 
and character of the institution which in 
no small degree satisfied the appetite for 
amusement, while it affected conduct for 
good, during the times that lay between 
the opposition of the Church to the drama 
—in the earlier epochs denying baptism 
to the theatre-goer, and in the later epochs 
denying the last consolations of religion 
to the actor. At its second revival the 
stage arose well equipped for all time by 
the materials which the genius of Shake- 
speare and his lesser contemporaries sup- 
plied ; and only when it falls below the 
level to which they raised it will it cease 
to be the worthy successor of these old 
Miracle Plays, which held their more re- 
fracting “mirror up to Nature,” wherein 
men might see what soul of goodness 
dwells in things evil. 

EDWARD CLODD. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CIRCUIT NOTES. 


Aylesbury: November 19.— A court 
like a Georgian chapel, pillared and gal- 
leried in black oak, with an ancient 
weary clock that has ticked through many 
a famous trial and many a famous speech, 
forensic and political. Here was tried 
Quaker Tawell, who poisoned a woman 
at Slough, and earned for his advocate the 
sobriquet of Applepip Kelly, the advocate 
making the hopeless effort to explain the 
presence of prussic acid by the evidence 
of a large number of apples and their 
pips eaten by the deceased; Tawell, the 
first criminal captured by the electric tel- 
egraph, and properly and duly hanged. 
That is the court-house window, with a 
high light like an artist’s in Charlotte 
Street, out of which he stepped to die, 
dropping (as I am informed) into a tea- 
chest below. You see in these quiet 
country places, where executions are 
scarce, one must do the best one can and 
is sometimes driven to shifts. And here 
Disraeli delivered himself of many a gay 
prophetic utterance in the days when 
Punch drew him in a smock-frock or 
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cheap-jack’s dress, playing protection and 
other tricks with the open-mouthed elec- 
tors of Bucks. 

Now in the crowded court, white faces 
against the black oak and the polished 
steel halberts of the police glinting in the 
gas, stands a young architect in the dock, 
educated above his capacity or the chances 
of honestly exercising it, into crime, and 
charged with sending a threatening letter 
to his aunt. A very bad, fluent, danger- 
ous type, easily to become a Casanova ; 
and immediately, much to his furious sur- 
prise, to receive a sentence of six years’ 
penal servitude. His lips move, he grows 
dead white and quivers; then, turning to 
the gallery, shakes his fist and yells, “I'll 
be revenged on you when I’m out,” and 
is hurried below amidst what newspaper 
reporters call asensation. Poor old lady, 
his aunt ; imagine her terrified calculation 
of the expiry of the boy’s sentence, her 
horrors as the winter evenings draw in and 
faces are fancied at the window in Novem- 
ber mirk, her shudders at the garden-gate 
slams and steps come up the path. Fam- 
ily quarrels, family vengeances, depend 
upon it the young villain will know best 
how to terrify and harm her; why, what 
are our relatives for if it be not to know 
very well all that we like and all that we 
particularly hate? 

Poachers follow, tattered hawthorn buds, 
old soldiers in trouble many a time be- 
fore for desertion and assault and tres- 
pass, and now caught with nets and blud- 
geons and stones (which they swear were 
apples), by the three velveteens who give 
cheerful evidence, and display the guns 
and caps taken, with a satisfaction they 
don’t attempt to disguise. The father of 
one of the prisoners with the most scrupu- 
lous stupidity proves an alibi on the wrong 
day, and they are all convicted. That is 
the explanation of most of these alibis 
that seem so conclusive; they are the 
incidents of the wrong day, only you can’t 
always mgke it clear to the jury; so alibis 
are mostly successful. Hence Mr. Well- 
er’s wail for the use of one by Samivel ; he 
had often, no doubt, heard their efficacy 
discussed at assize time by attorneys in 
the bar. 

Bedford: November 21.—1 just went 
down below the court to look at the cells, 
and finding one of them locked, asked who 
was inside. In reply the jailer opened the 


| door, and in the dingy grey light I recog- 


nized an old man, Salvation Army, who 
had that morning been sentenced to eight 


years’ penal servitude for a very gross 


crime; and now, with his head on his 
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hands, spectacles pushed up and cap on 
the back of his rough grey hair, was qui- 
etly eating bread and meat. “ What have 
you got there?” I asked him. “Eight 
years,” he replied, with his mouth full. 
“No, no; what are you eating?” “Oh, 
bread and meat.” “Good?” “Very 
good.” ‘ You were sentenced this morn- 
ing.” “Ay.” “Are you sorry?” “ No- 
where to go, no home,” the old man said, 
pushing down his spectacles to look at 
me, and then picking at the brown bread 
while he talked, much as an old woman 
knits. “Only got a sister, she’s got 
enough to do to look after herself, don’t 
want me; no wife, no child, may as well 
be in prison. I’m sixty-four years of age.” 
“ You don’t mean to give any trouble, eh? 
You're going to behave yourself?” “ Look 
here,” said he, laying a couple of knubbly 
fingers on my arm, I was sitting beside 
him, “I’m one of the quietest old men 
ever stepped, don’t give nobody any 
trouble. Ask the police at Bastow, they’ll 
tell you I’m one of the quietest you ever 
saw in your life; always was and always 
mean to be.” A kindly light gleamed over 
his goatish old face, while the policeman 
laughed and nodded his head. ‘ You’re 
all right,” he said. 

We were talking last night of juries, and 
as to how often their verdicts were wrong. 
Every one knows they often acquit wrong- 
fully ; no one could give of his own expe- 
rience an instance of a wrongful conviction. 
One of our party who had been present at 
the trial, in York Castle in 1861, gave a 
curious example of that indefinite some- 
thing, instinct or whatever it may be, on 
which (in default of actual evidence) juries 
often act, and which as often seems to 
lead them right as wrong. A man was 
being tried for a trades union outrage ; he 
was charged with having thrown a bomb 
into a house where a workman lived who 
had refused to join them ; he had mistaken 
the house, thrown the bomb into a bed- 
room where an old woman was asleep, the 
bomb had exploded and killed her. The 
evidence against the prisoner was not 
conclusive, but seemed tolerably strong. 
A girl living opposite had heard the crash, 
had looked out and seen a man she be- 
lieved to be the prisoner running away; 
would not swear positively, but to the 
best of her belief that was the man. An- 


other witness swore to him more positive- 
ly; for, running away along the side of the 
wall, his coat had caught in a hook outside 
a butcher’s shop, this happening ina low 
quarter of Sheffield, and turning to disen- 
gage it the moon fell full on his face, and 
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that was the man, she was sure, the man 
in the dock. Moreover, in his lodgings 
was found a coat, admittedly the prison- 
er’s, with just such a tear. Notwithstand- 
ing, the jury acquitted him, and with a 
shout he threw his cap up to the gallery 
and was carried off in a carriage and pair 
by his rejoicing trades union brethren. 
Now, in 1864 these outrages were exam- 
ined into by a committee sitting at Shef- 
field, and an indemnity was given to any 
one giving evidence before them; when 
not only was it proved that the prisoner of 
1861 had not thrown the bomb, by the man 
coming forward who had, but it was also 
clear that the witnesses at his trial were 
right; he had been in the street at the 
time, and hearing the explosion and run- 
ning away, just as any one else might have 
done, had been seen, and had torn his coat 
exactly in the manner described. The jury 
were right, though there wasn’t probably 
another soul in court except themselves 
and the prisoner who thought them so. 
One hears a good many tales on circuit 
and can’t tell how many of them are known 
outside the profession, or are worth repro- 
ducing. Here’s aninstance. A prisoner 
was being tried for his life in the days 
when horse-stealing was a capital offence ; 
the evidence was all against him and he 
had no defence but an alibi; swore it was 
a case of mistaken identity, that he was a 
sailor and was away in the West Indies 
on some cutting-out expedition at the time 
when the affair happened; thousands of 
miles away and knew nothing whatever 
about it. Just before the vital, or lethal, 
moment of sentence, prisoner catches 
sight of a bluff, sailor-like gentleman doz- 
ing in the magistrates’ seats. “ Lieutenant 
Maintop, ahoy,” he shouts, “the man who 
can prove my innocence.” Sailor-like 
man wakes with a start, rubs his eyes, is 
requested by the judge to recognize the 
prisoner, who excitedly calls to him that 
he is Jack Bowline of H.M.S. Thunder, 
one of the boat’s crew who cut out the 
French frigates in Porto Rico Bay. Sailor- 
like man, flustered at being so suddenly 
woke and finding all eyes fixed on him, 
declares in his hearty honest fashion that 
though there certainly was a Jack Bowline 
in his watch, and one of the aforesaid 
crew, he does not recognize him in the 
prisoner. Increasing, overpowering ex- 
citement of the prisoner, who like all men 
“will give all that he hath for his life;” 
sailor-like distress of the lieutenant, torn 
between the determination to say nothing 
but the absolute truth and the desire to 
save a fellow-creature’s life. At last, says 
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he, “if the man zs Bowline he will be 
easily identified by a cut on the back of 
his head from a French cutlass which he 
got under my very nose in that very expe- 
dition, and fell back into my arms.” Pris- 
oner’s head examined, just such a cut; 
triumphant acquittal; Bowline and the 
lieutenant leave the town together in a 
chaise and pair; cheers and subscription 
of thirty guineas for the poor ill-used sailor 
prisoner. Three months later they were 
both hanged for highway robbery, prisoner 
and witness. Lieutenant Maintop and 
Jack Bowline were old accomplices in 
crime, the alibi and business of recogni- 
tion was a well-arranged plant. Vivent les 
gueux ! 

Northampton: November 26.—It is 
half past eight at night and we have been 
sitting since nine this morning. How 
sombre and dramatic justice seems at such 
an hour; the moisture running down the 
black windows, a hard frost outside, can- 
dles guttering on the bench, yellow gas 
ponderously hanging from the heavy stuc- 
coed Jacobean ceiling, and, lurking every- 
where in the dark and crowded court, 


vengeful shadows, as though shapes de- 
manding sentence on the wretched men in 
the dock. The governor of the gaol 
grasps the spikes and begs and prays for 


mercy; he seems, poor creature, abso- 
lutely to writhe with terror and apprehen- 
sion; the herbalist, with his bad Japanese 
head, sticks his hands in his hideous as- 
trakan market-place-lecturer’s coat, and 
assumes an aspect of vicious defiance. 
Provincial vice, is there anything in the 
world so loathly ? Why is it people, even 
men so sensible as poets, are always 
chanting country virtue and city vice. In 
my experience, not altogether small, crime 
is infinitely worse at an ordinary assize 
than at the Old Bailey. And as for your 
Rosiére or reputable Queen of the May, I 
will engage to get you one a good deal 
sounder in the Tottenham Court Road or 
Westbourne Grove than in any of these 
midland villages or towns. 

The governor and herbalist get ten 
years’ penal servitude each, and the court 
filters away. When I return in a few 
minutes to get a book I left, I hear them 
in the emptiness from outside yelling the 
evening papers. A court attendant is 
picking up pieces of paper and another put- 
ing the chairs straight on the bench. Below 





the dock, crushed and vacant, still sits 
the prisoner’s son. I saw him when his 
father was being sentenced sitting so, his 
hand covering his face. Now he stares 
straight in front of him. 
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seem to be closing in upon him where he 
sits under the solitary gas. Presently one 
of the attendants will touch him on the 
shoulder and tell him he is going to lock 
up the courts, and he will stagger out into 
the bitter cold of the world with a frozen 
heart. 

It is often strange, as one saunters 
among the shops in these circuit towns, 
to come upon the witnesses, or even the 
prisoner just acquitted, as often one does, 
going about their ordinary business, buy- 
ing note-paper or sausage rolls, just as we 
all have to do, however much of tragedy 
there may be in our lives. Here’s a man 
coming towards me across the market- 
place eating something out of a paper 
bag, whom I left just now in the dock 
being tried for his life; it was a question 
whether he shot his sweetheart or she shot 
herself, and the jury have given him the 
benefit of the doubt. Here’s a stout, puce- 
faced man considering with his pretty 
daughter whether he’ll buy a tin of salmon 
outside the grocer’s, who were both of 
them just now the chief witnesses in a 
trial that will be one of the traditions of 
the country-side. Here’s the doctor get- 
ting quietly into his gig, who just this 
moment was piecing the fragments of a 
broken skull on the ledge of the witness- 
box and tracing the course of the builet 
for us; and a mother taking her daughter 
to the station who but for some mysteri- 
ous good fortune might have had penal 
servitude for life for killing her child. 
And so, whether one knows it or not, 
everywhere and every day we are rubbing 
shoulders in the streets and theatres with 
tragedy; as I in Kensington Gardens 
often meet a strolling vague old lady who 
drank of all the horrors of the Indian 
mutiny; hid for months, disguised as a 
native, in groves and ruined temples, and 
now goes to the stores and afternoon 
performances just as any other old Bays- 
water dame whose greatest trouble has 
been a‘burst water-pipe, or an infectious 
sickness at the seaside. 

Leicester: November 29.— Téte de vision- 
naire, a sort of minor prophet, a Leices- 
tershire Habakkuk, mumbling and moan- 
ing; with his shock colorless hair and 
beard, ,his great hooked white nose and 
thin cheeks; farmer, used to lie in bed all 
day, imagining himself dying, roused him- 
self late one evening to get the gun out of 
the parlor and shoot at his brother-in-law 
saying good-night in the dining-room; 


| brother-in-law, all plastered and starred 
_about the head and neck, says there had 
The shadows | 


been no quarrel; Habakkuk plainly mad. 
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It appears he believed himself to have 
heart disease, due to lifting a sack three 
years ago, since when he has been mainly 
in bed, eating and drinking, moaning and 
dozing. The little servant of the farm 
tells us he always kept his hand over his 
heart, had worn quite a place there in his 
clothes, rubbed off all the buttons of his 
coats and waistcoats; was always com- 
plaining of himself and life, and very 
rightly. There are more of such lives be- 
ing lived than one would imagine; poor 
creatures drifting into madness between 
the sheets. I knew an old lady who for 
years turned absolutely night into day; 
breakfasted at half past eight in the even- 
ing, dined at one, tea at five, and supper 
at seven in the morning; then to bed 
again. The servants were told of it when 
they were engaged, and seem rather to 
have enjoyed it. They got into the habit 
of sleeping between mealtimes and had 
the whole day to themselves. The old 
lady used to write her letters, read a good 
deal and walk out about the grounds, 
moon or not. 

As for Habakkuk the jury find. him 
mad and he stumbles moaning below, 
shortly to become violent and encased in 
a straight-waistcoat. 

A village quarrel next; gossip Tib 
charges gossip Joan with breaking and 
entering and stealing a ham, one of two 
but recently cured. She produces the 
fellow to it, and the jury are called upon 
to compare it with the remains found in 
the prisoner Joan’s cottage. They turn 
it this way and that and pronounce unani- 
mously that the two do not belong to the 
same pig. Discomfiture of Tib, who 
wraps the ham in hes apron, rubs her nose 
and leaves the court talking virulently to 
herself. 

The Castle, November 30.— The grey 
court, with its fragments of ancient Nor- 
man work peering in, waits the judge. A 
far flourish of trumpets, another nearer — 
The King drinks to Hamlet / — the judge 
enters, bows; crime shuffles up to be tried 
and sentenced. First, the farm-girl, with 
swollen, crying face, who shamefully hid 
her child. While she mops her poor 
shapeless cheeks, the judge with a few 
kindly sentences hands her over to her 
father to look after; she is to come up 
for judgment when called upon. And next 
acity Miss who did much the same, and 
looks as though it were not the first time 
she had been in such a position. Was 
lodging quietly in a respectable house 
when a watch was missed; box in her 


room searched for it, body of a child found | 
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there, might have been dead some weeks ; 
truly, from that box the death-watch might 
have been heard and directed their search. 
She gets three months and appears to 
have expected more. 

And now tragedy, veritable tragedy, as 
I understand it. The prisoner, a young 
surgeon, bends his head over the edge of 
the dock while the counsel for the prose- 
cution, emotionless and even, reads the 
letters and unfolds the melancholy, nay, 
terrible story. How flat and bald the dar- 
ling sweetheart, faithful lover, I worship 
you, I adore you, with all my love forever 
and ever, sound in that horsehair voice. 
The prisoner listens as though he had 
never heard them before ; I can see (shall 
I ever forget?) his young face, his dusty 
hair, his pincenez, his chestnut mous- 
tache, drawn cheeks, and unshaven chin. 
You may see such young fellows at the 
seaside with the girls they are engaged to 
marry; they are going to wait a little, to 
get an appointment, to buy a practice, then 
to marry and live happy ever after. They 
come of what are called “ nice people,” of 
the best middle-class and suburban types. 
You may see them in the dress circle at 
the Haymarket and merry at the German 
Reed’s, and laughing in the underground 
after afternoon performances; they read 
and think a little for themselves and 
throng the Academy in June; if tragedy 
lurk anywhere you do not think of it with 
them, nor ever conceive them as now the 
young fellow sits in that stained dock, des- 
perately fighting for his liberty. 

It is the young Lord Hamlet who hath 
betrayed the fair Ophelia, in the country 
rectory, amid all the pleasant throng of 
tennis parties and village concerts and 
cheerful neighborly at-homes ; there being 
no shrewd Polonius to warn her tender 
inexperience — she was only eighteen — 


When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul 
Lends the tongue vows; 


nothing but the light of her great and con- 
stant love, poor soul, to lead her wrong. 
O Rose of May! the fair Ophelia goes 
mad; acute mania, the doctor tells me; 
and Laertes brooding in the lonely rectory, 
all dark now to her happy laughter and 
bright face, lights on all the horrors of the 
story among the letters in her desk, and 
the young Lord Hamlet is arrested. What 
he must be suffering as he sits there, I 
dare not think; from ten in the morning 
till six at night, he sits with folded arms 
watching his liberty beaten like a shuttle- 
cock back from counsel to counsel, now 
high, now low. How sublime the mercy 
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it seems to me that has clouded the poor 
Ophelia’s wits that she knows nothing of 
it; she thinks herself happy, I am told, 
away in the asylum, runs to the window 
and claps her hands, believes her lover 
with her; her mind has grown bird-like, 
leaping and twittering; how will they 
keep from her, when she grows sane, the 
tragedy of its interval ? 

I stand in her father’s church, against 
the organ which she always played on 
Sunday; for, moved to profound pity, I 
paid a melancholy pilgrimage to rectory 
and village, of which I seem to know so 
much from reading so many of her letters 
to her lover. It is a day of black and bit- 
ter frost, and I have walked four miles 
from the station across a silent country to 
a silent village. The blacksmith has the 
key of the church and lets me in. She 
was a fine singer, he says, and always 
had a kind word for every one. He won- 
ders who I am who want to see so unpre- 
tentious a place of worship, and ask so 
many questions about Miss May. The 
house door of the rectory opens on to the 
churchyard; yes, that’s Miss May’s dog. 
I was sure it was, he comes to me when I 
call his name. That is her room, with the 
blinds half down and the bulrushes show- 
ing in the corner. I recognize the lime- 
tree outside, in which she tells her lover 
of the nightingale that sang on the top- 
most boughs on the night of her new- 
found happiness, when they were first 
engaged. The bird was singing to her 
only, she was sure, and so she would not 
wake her little sister to listen. Never was 
a brighter, better nature wrecke:. upon the 
shoals of passion; in all the letiers I read, 
extending over many months, breathing 
so devoted and unselfish a love, there was 
not one word in them one would not have 
wished one’s sister to write; not one word 
of pretence or affectation, but the beating 
of a great heart through them all, beating 
like a bird against the meshes of a net. 
And most pitiful of all, when insanity be- 
gins and the poor writing begins to get 
hurried and shapeless, when she breaks 
into incoherent passages of Scripture and 
speaks of her mother who died when she 
was a child— “there is the door banging 
again,” she writes, “they never think of 
poor mother’s head;” and describes her, 
pale and worn, as she sees her, dead so 
many years, working at a sewing-machine. 
She cannot sleep and she gets up early to 





write a novel —“ The Farewell of Love.” 


Her hands are so hot she must take off | 
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cried so when she lay here ill, and induced 
her greatly to self-pity. “Come to me, 
Jack,” she moans; “the last time I saw 
you, the firelight was shining on your 
glasses and something snapped at my 
heart when you looked back at me from 
the door;” and “ come to me,” she moans, 
when they take her to the sea to try what 
that will do, “come to me and I will show 
you my mother's grave; I have not been 
there since I was a little one in black.” 

The young surgeon is acquitted, after 
an obstinate fight among the jury. He 
steps out of the dock a free man, gaunt 
and haggard, so marked with that long 
agony that by those marks alone I should 
know him. He is only four-and twenty, and 
as yet not altogether corrupt. His youth, 
as with other diseases, is in his favor. 

A word in thine ear, Lord Hamlet. If, 
when the fair Ophelia grows sane again, 
ceases the singing of her pitiful little 
songs, thou art not at her side, thy whole 
life hers, thine only endeavor to make her 
forget the sorrowful past, thou shouldst 
be cast headlong from the platform of 
Elsinore, the prey of every obscene bird 
that cares for carrion. Look to it. 

Warwick: December 16. — Murder, 
quiet and inoffensive, in a white slop; 
killed an old woman with a coal hammer, 
because she was always “ hagging”’ him, 
and charged him finally with stealing a 
pair of her stockings. He’s sixty-three, 
scavenger, employed by the corporation of 
Birmingham, and is described by all the 
witnesses as a peaceable, hard-working old 
soul, except when he’s got the beer in 
him, and then he’s nasty. It is murder 
reduced to its simplest elements, and 
there’s no way out but death. He stands 
up to receive sentence and I see no sign of 
fear in him except just one catch of the 
breath; the white slop just heaves once 
and with all submission he walks below. 
He will have three weeks in which to pre- 
pare for the great change, and with a firm 
step he, will walk to the scaffold. These 
men:always die with great fortitude, or in- 
sensibility, whichever it may be. The fact 
is I think they are dead, have died, long 
before they came into the hands of the 
executioner. 

In the old days condemned men were 
generally hanged the day after sentence. 
They used to pray for a “ long day,” which 
meant eight-and-forty hours; it was the 
most they got. Captain John Donellan, 
who was sentenced in this very court for 
the poisoning of his brother-in-law, Sir 


her rings and wash them again. The wind | Theodosius Boughton, with laurel water 
. . . | 
is crying round the angle of the house; it | 


in 1781, was condemned late on a Friday 

















night and hanged on the Monday. No 
doubt his position secured him the respite, 
that and Sunday intervening. A flashy 
scoundrel, I imagine, for he was known as 
Diamond Donellan. 

It is a relief to get a couple of “‘smash- 
ers” in the dock, male and female makers 
and issuers of false coin. The detective, 
who is quite young and looks like the most 
youthful of the clerks in the Bank of En- 
gland, displays all their paraphernalia just 
as he swooped down on them; mould in 
the oven with a florin baking in it, files, 
battery, bottles of nitric and sulphuric 
acid, and ground glass that is mixed with 
the pewter to give the coins a proper me- 
tallic ring. A very unfortunate moment 
for the police to pay a morning call, just 
as the male smasher was spooning the 
metal into a mould and the female polish- 
ing up the edges of a duffing shilling with 
a file. Asked for an explanation, the pris- 
oner declares they are all the property of 
one Crowley, whom only that morning he 
had discovered to be “a crooked man;” 
had, in consequence, ordered out of his 
place, but who had begged just to be ai- 
lowed to remain till night, till he could find 
another home for his nefarious trade. In 
the mean time, Crowley out looking for an- 
other place, enter the police, and the pris- 
oner, most innocent and unfortunate of 
men, is apprehended. On looking over his 
record I find he’s been a smasher for years, 
is only just out of penal servitude for it, into 
which he returns for another five years. 
The woman is mercifully acquitted and re- 
sumes her business of selling paper flags. 
The cruelty of the smasher lies in his pass- 
ing the coin among the poor; he goes and 
buys a bottle of ginger beer for a penny 
and leaves the unhappy widow to do the 
best she can with the base shilling with 
which he pays for it. 

One sees glimpses of droll interiors in 
these circuit trials, at which one dcesn’t 
know whether to laugh or cry. That 
determined-looking woman of five-and- 
forty is a charwoman who tried to poi- 
son her mistress, the wife of a doctor at 
Leamington. It sounds tragic enough, 
but there’s a good deal of comedy mingled 
with it. The doctor looks like the white 
knight in “Alice in Wonderland,” and 
begins by informing the court that his 
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he suddenly charged the woman with 
the crime. It appears she made up her 
mind that when her mistress was out of 
the way her position in the household 
would be improved. She gave it her first 
in tea, too much, so she was only violently 
sick; then, perhaps doubtful of its prop- 
erties, notwithstanding the label, tried it 
on a favorite white rat whose happiness 
it was to breakfast with her mistress in 
bed, and, the rat dying at once, tried it 
again in brandy and water. “Oh, dear!” 
says the lady, “that tastes like the tea.” 
Furthermore, like all embryo poisoners, 
she goes about saying her mistress is on 
the point of death, and tells the milkman 
she has heard death-tokens, steps about 
the house which cannot be traced to any- 
one. She gets fifteen years’ penal servi- 
tude and starts back as if you had slapped 
her face. The man who shaves me tells 
me the sentence is considered very severe, 
but can give no other reason than that 
public opinion does not think very highly 
of the doctor’s household. The truth is 
they are as strange a trio, father, mother, 
and son, as ever were seen, with their odd 
clothes and odd manners; but that is no 
reason why any one of them should be re- 
moved by poison. 

I asked the governor of the gaol after- 
wards if the woman had spoken, hed in 
any way confessed her guilt and the jus- 
tice of her sentence. Sometimes prison- 
ers confess and show their contrition 
strangely enough. I knew a man in the 
service who was shot by one of the men 
in his company. The murderer had a 
grudge against the sergeant and meant 
to kill him, but the sergeant not appearing 
that morning at the butts, the man shot 
the superior officer, having no sort of 
grudge against him. Just before he was 
executed he wrote to the father of my 
poor friend to ask his forgiveness, said 
that he knew that nothing he could say or 
do could atone for such a crime, but that 
if he would only accept from him a white 
bull-terrier pup that had always been to 
him his dearest possession, he should at 
least die tolerably happy. 

Again, how odd a confession sometimes 
escapes them, a cri du ceur that a few 
moments earlier would have effectually 
knotted the rope! Prisoner was being 


views of the oath are precisely similar to|tried for murder; evidence against him 
those of Mr. Matthew Arnold, and that he | purely circumstantial; part of it, a hat 


is equally ready to swear or to affirm. | 


When the corrosive sublimate is produced 
he asks for the bottle, puts it in his coat- 
tail pocket and acts (in a manner to kill 
you laughing) the whole scene in which 





found near the scene of the crime; an 
ordinary round black hat, but sworn to as 
the prisoner’s. Counsel for the defence, 
of course, made much of the commonness 
of the hat. “ You, gentlemen, no doubt 
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each of you possess such a hat, of the most 
ordinary make and shape. Beware how 
you condemn a fellow creature toa shame- 
ful death on such a piece of evidence,” — 
and so on. So the man was acquitted. 
Just as he was leaving the dock, with the 
most touching humility and simplicity he 
pulled his hair and said, “ If you please, 
my lord, may I ’ave my ’at?” 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
THE MAN WHO WAS. 


Let it be clearly understood that the 
Russian is a delightful person till he tucks 
in his shirt. As an Oriental he is charm- 
ing. It is only when he insists upon being 
treated as the most Easterly of Western 
peoples instead of the most Westerly of 
Easterns that he becomes a radical anom- 
aly extremely difficult to handle. The 
host never knows which side of his nature 
is going to turn up next. 

Dirkovitch was a Russian —a Russian 
of the Russians —who appeared to get 
his bread by serving the czar as an officer 
in a Cossack regiment and corresponding 
for a Russian newspaper with a name that 
was never twice alike. He was a hand- 
some young Oriental fond of wandering 
through unexplored portions of the earth, 
and he arrived in India from nowhere in 
particular. Atleast no living man could 
ascertain whether it was by way of Balkh, 
Badakshan, Chitral, Beluchistan, or Ne- 
paul, or anywhere else. The Indian gov- 
ernment being in an unusually affable 
mood gave orders that he was to be civilly 
treated and shown everything that was to 
be seen. So he drifted, talking bad En- 
glish and worse French, from one city to 
another till he foregathered with her Maj- 
esty’s White Hussars in the city of Pe- 
shawur which stands at the mouth of that 
narrow sword-cut in the hills that men call 
the Khyber Pass. He was undoubtedly 
an officer, and he was decorated after the 
manner of the Russians with little en- 
amelled crosses, and he could talk, and 
(though this has nothing to do with his 
merits) he had been given up as a hope- 
less task, or cask, by the Black Tyrone 
who individually and coliectively with hot 
whiskey and honey, mulled brandy, and 
mixed spirits of every kind had striven 
in all hospitality to make him drunk. And 
when the Black Tyrone, who are exclu- 
sively Irish, fail to disturb the peace of 
head of a foreigner — that foreigner is 
certain to be a superior man. 
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The White Hussars were as conscien- 
tious in choosing their wine as in charging 
the enemy. All that they possessed, 
including some wondrous brandy, was 
placed at the absolute disposition of 
Dirkovitch, and he enjoyed himself 
hugely—even more than among the 
Black Tyrones. 

But he remained distressingly European 
through it all. The White Hussars were 
“ My dear true friends,” “ Fellow-soldiers 
glorious” and “Brothers inseparable.” 
He would unburden himself by the hour 
on the glorious future that awaited the 
combined arms of England and Russia 
when their hearts and their territories 
should run side by side and the great 
mission of civilizing Asia should begin. 
That was unsatisfactory, because Asia is 
not going to be civilized after the methods 
of the West. There is too much Asia 
and she is too old. You cannot reform a 
lady of many lovers, and Asia has been 
perfectly insatiable in her flirtations afore 
time. She will never attend Sunday 
school or learn to vote save with swords 
for tickets. 

Dirkovitch knew this as well as any 
one else, but it suited him to talk special- 
correspondently and to make himself as 
genial as he could. Now and then he vol- 
unteered a little, a very little, information 
about his own sotnia of Cossacks, left 
apparently to look after themselves some- 
where at the back of beyond. He had 
done rough work in central Asia, and had 
seen rather more help-yourself fighting 
than most men of his years. But he was 
careful never to betray his superiority, 
and more than careful to praise on all oc- 
casions the appearance, drill, uniform, and 
organization of her Majesty’s White Hus- 
sars. And indeed they were a regiment 
to be admired. When Mrs. Durgan, 
widow of the late Sir John Durgan, arrived 
in their station, and after a short time had 
been proposed to by every single man at 
mess, she put the public sentiment very 
neatly when she explained that they were 
all so nice that unless she could marry 
them all, including the colonel and some 
majors already married, she was not go- 
ing to content herself with one hussar. 
Wherefore she wedded a little man in a 
rifle regiment, being by nature contradic- 
tious ; and the White Hussars were going 
to wear crape on their arms, but compro- 
mised by attending the wedding in full 
force, and lining the aisle with unutterable 
reproach. She had jilted them all— from 
Basset-Holmer the senior captain to little 
Mildred the junior subaltern, who could 
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have given her four thousand a year and 
a title. 

The only persons who did not share the 
general regard for the White Hussars 
were a few thousand gentlemen of Jewish 
extraction who kved across the border, 
and answered to the name of Pathan. 
They had once met the regiment officially 
and for something less than twenty min- 
utes, but the interview, which was compli- 
cated with many casualties, had filled them 
with prejudice. They even called the 
White Hussars children of the devil and 
sons of persons whom it would be per- 
fectly impossible to meet in decent soci- 
ety. Yet they were not above making 
their aversion fill their money-belts. The 
regiment possessed carbines — beautiful 
Martini-Henri carbines that would lob a 
bullet into an enemy’s camp at one thou- 
sand yards, and were even handier than 
the long rifle. Therefore they were cov- 
eted all along the border, and since de- 
mand inevitably breeds supply they were 
supplied at the risk of life and limb for 
exactly their weight in coined silver — 
seven and one-half pounds weight of 
rupees, or sixteen pounds sterling reckon- 
ing the rupee at par. They were stolen 
at night by snaky-haired thieves who 
crawled on their stomachs under the nose 
of the sentries; they disappeared mys- 
teriously from locked arm-racks, and in 
the hot weather when all the barrack doors 
and windows were open they vanished like 
puffs of their own smoke. The border 
people desired them for family vendettas 
and contingencies. But in the long, cold 
nights of the northern Indian winter they 
were stolen most extensively. The traffic 
of murder was liveliest among the hills at 
that season, and prices ruled high. The 
regimental guards were first doubled and 
then trebled. A trooper does not much 
care if he loses a weapon — government 
must make it good— but he deeply re- 
sents the loss of his sleep. The regiment 
grew very angry, and one rifle-thief bears 
the visible marks of their anger upon him 
to this hour. That incident stopped the 
burglaries for a time, and the guards were 
reduced accordingly, and the regiment 
devoted itself to polo with unexpected 
results; for it beat by two goals to one 
that very terrible polo corps the Lushkar 
Light Horse, though the latter had four 
ponies apiece fora short hour’s fight, as 
well as a native officer who played like a 
lambent flame across the ground. 

They gave a dinner to celebrate the 
event. The Lushkar team came, and 
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form of a Cossack officer, which is as full 
as a dressing-gown, and was introduced to 
the Lushkars, and opened his eyes as he 
regarded. They were lighter men than 
the Hussars and they carried themselves 
with the swing that is the peculiar right 
of the Punjab Frontier Force, and all 
Irregular Horse. Like everything else in 
the service it has to be learnt, but unlike 
many things, it is never forgotten, and 
remains on the body till death. 

The great beam-roofed mess-room of 
the White Hussars was a sight to be re- 
membered. All the mess plate was out 
on the long table—-the same table that 
had served up the bodies of five officers 
after a forgotten fight long and long ago 
— the dingy, battered standards faced the 
door of entrance, clumps of winter roses 
lay between the silver candlesticks, and 
the portraits of eminent officers deceased 
looked down on their successors from be- 
tween the heads of sambhur, nilghai, 
markhor, and, pride of all the mess, two 
grinning snow-leopards that had cost Bas- 
set-Holmer four months’ leave that he 
might have spent in England, instead of 
on the road to Thibet and the daily risk of 
his life by ledge, snow-slide, and grassy 
slope. 

The servants in spotless white muslin 
and the crest of their regiments on the 
brow of their turbans waited behind their 
masters, who were clad in the scarlet and 
gold of the White Hussars, and the cream 
and silver of the Lushkar Light Horse. 
Dirkovitch’s dull green uniform was the 
only dark spot at the board, but his big 
onyx eyes made up for it. He was fra- 
ternizing effusively with the captain of 
the Lushkar team, who was wondering 
how many of Dirkovitch’s Cossacks his 
own long, lathy down-countrymen could 
account forinafair charge. But one does 
not speak of these things openly. 

The talk rose higher and higher, and 
the regimental band played between the 
courses, as is the immemorial custom, till 
all tongues ceased for a moment with the 
removal of the dinner-slips and the first 
toast of obligation, when the colonel ris- 
ing said, ** Mr. Vice, the queen,” and little 
Mildred from the bottom of the table an- 
swered, “ The queen, God bless her,” and 
the big spurs clanked as the big men 
heaved themselves up and drank the 
queen upon whose pay they were falsely 
supposed to settle their mess-bills. That 
sacrament of the mess never grows old, 
and never ceases to bring a lump into the 
throat of the listener wherever he be by 


Dirkovitch came, in the fullest full uni-| sea or by land. Dirkovitch rose with his 
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“brothers glorious ” but he could not un- 
derstand. No one but an officer can tell 
what the toast means; and the bulk have 
more sentiment than comprehension. Im- 
mediately after the little silence that fol- 
lows on the ceremony there entered the 
native officer who ‘ad played for the Lush- 
kar team. He could not of course eat 
with the mess, but he came in at dessert, 
all six feet of him, with the blue and sil- 
ver turban atop, and the big black boots 
below. The mess rose joyously as he 
thrust forward the hilt of his sabre in 
token of fealty for the colonel of the 
White Hussars to touch, and dropped into 
a vacant chair amid shouts of: “ Rung ho, 
Hira Singh!” (which being translated 
means “ Goin and win”). “ Did I whack 
you over the knee, oldman?” “ Ressai- 
dar Sahib, what the devil made you play 
that kicking pig of a pony in the last ten 
minutes ?” *.S/abash, Ressaidar Sahib! ” 
Then the voice of the colonel, “ The health 
of Ressaidar Hira Singh!” 

After the shouting had died away Hira 
Singh rose to reply, for he was the cadet 
of a royal house, the son of a king’s son, 
and knew what was due on these occa- 
sions. Thus he spoke in the vernacular. 
* Colonel Sahib and officers of this regi- 
ment. Much honor have you done me. 
This will 1 remember. We came down 
from afar to play you. But we were 
beaten.” (“No fault of yours, Ressaidar 
Sahib. Played on our own ground y’ 
know. Your ponies were cramped from 
the railway. Don’t apologize !”) “ There- 
fore perhaps we will come again if it be 
so ordained.” (‘ Hear! Hear! Hear, in- 
deed! Bravo! Hsh !”’) * Then we will play 
you afresh ” (“ Happy to meet you.”) * till 
there are left no feet upon our ponies. 
Thus far for sport.” He dropped one 
hand on his sword-hilt and his eye wan- 
dered to Dirkovitch lolling back in his 
chair. “But if by the will of God there 
arises any other game which is not the 
polo game then be assured, Colonel Sahib 
and officers, that we will play it out side 
by side, though ¢hey,” again his eye sought 
Dirkovitch, ** though ¢hey I say have fifty 
ponies to our one horse.” And with a 
deep-mouthed Rung ho/ that sounded 
like a musket butt on flagstones he sat 
down amid leaping glasses. 

Dirkovitch, who had devoted himself 
steadily to the brandy —the terrible 
brandy aforementioned —did not under- 
stand, nor did the expurgated translations 
offered to him at all convey the point. 
Decidedly Hira Singh’s was the speech of 
the evening, and the clamor might have 
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continued to the dawn had it not been 
broken by the noise of a shot without that 
sent every man feeling at his defenceless 
left side. Then there was a scuffle and a 
yell of pain. 

“ Carbine-stealing again!” said the ad- 
jutant, calmly sinking back in his chair. 
“ This comes of reducing the guards. I 
hope the sentries have killed him.” 

The feet of armed men pounded on the 
verandah flags, and it was as though some- 
thing was being dragged. 

“ Why don’t they put him in the cells 
till the morning? ” said the colonel testily. 
“ See, if they’ve damaged him, sergeant.” 

The mess sergeant fled out into the 
darkness and returned with two troopers 
and a corporal, all very much perplexed. 

“Caught a man stealin’ carbines, sir,” 
said the corporal. ‘“ Leastways ’e was 
crawlin’ towards the barricks, sir, past the 
main road sentries, an’ the sentry ’e sez, 
sir ‘" 

The limp heap of rags upheld by the 
three men groaned. Never was seen so 
destitute and demoralized an Afghan. He 
was turbanless, shoeless, caked with dirt, 
and all but dead with rough handling. 
Hira Singh started slightly at the sound 
of the man’s pain. Dirkovitch took an- 
other glass of brandy. 

“What does the sentry say?” said the 
colonel, 

“Sez ’e speaks English, sir,” said the 
corporal, 

** So you brought him into mess instead 
of handing him over to the sergeant! If 
he spoke all the tongues of the Pentecost 
you’ve no business " 

Again the bundle groaned and mut- 
tered. Little Mildred had risen from his 
place to inspect. He jumped back as 
though he had been shot. 

‘“* Perhaps it would be better, sir, to send 
the men away,” said he to the colonel, for 
he was a much privileged subaltern. He 
put his arms round the rag-bound horror 
as he spoke, and dropped him into a chair. 
It may not have been explained that the 
littleness of Mildred lay in his being six 
feet four and big in proportion. The cor- 
poral seeing that an officer was disposed 
to look after the capture, and that the 
colonel’s eye was beginning to blaze, 
promptly removed himself and his men. 
The mess was left alone with the carbine- 
thief who laid his head on the table and 
wept bitterly, hopelessly, and inconsol- 
ably, as little children weep. 

Hira Singh leapt to his feet. ‘ Colonel 
Sahib,” said he, “that man is no Afghan 
for they weep Ai/ Ai/ Nor is he of 
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Hindustan, for they weep Oh / Ho/ He 
weeps after the fashion of the white men 
who say Ow / Ow /” 

“ Now where the dickens did you get 
that knowledge, Hira Singh?” said the 
captain of the Lushkar team. 

“Hear him!” said Hira Singh, simply 
pointing at the crumpled figure that wept 
as though it would never cease. 

“ He said, ‘My God!’” said little Mil- 
dred. “I heard him say it.” 

The colonel and the mess-room looked 
at the man in silence. It is a horrible 
thing to hear a mancry. A woman can 
sob from the top of her palate, or her lips, 
or anywhere else, but a man must cry 
from his diaphragm, and it rends him to 
pieces. 

“ Poor devil!” said the colonel, cough- 
ing tremendously. ‘“ We ought to send 
him to hospital. He’s been man-han- 
dled.” 

Now the adjutant loved his carbines. 
They were to him as his grandchildren, 
the men standing in the first place. He 
grunted rebelliously: “I can understand 
an Afghan stealing, because he’s built 
that way. But I can’t understand his cry- 
ing. That makes it worse.” 

The brandy must have affected Dirko- 
vitch, for he lay back in his chair and 
stared at the ceiling. There was nothing 
special in the ceiling beyond a shadow as 
of a huge black coffin. Owing to some 
peculiarity in the construction of the mess- 
room this shadow was always thrown when 
the candles were lighted. It never dis- 
turbed the digestion of the White Hus- 
sars. They were in fact rather proud of 
it. 

“Is he going to cry all night?” said the 
colonel, “or are we supposed to sit up 
with little Mildred’s guest until he feels 
better?” 

The man in the chair threw up his head 
and stared at the mess. “Oh, my God!” 
he said, and every soul in the mess rose 
to his feet. Then the Lushkar captain did 
a deed for which he ought to have been 
given the Victoria Cross — distinguished 
gallantry ina fight against overwhelming 
curiosity. He picked uphis team with his 
eyes as the hostess picks up the ladies at 
the opportune moment, and pausing only 
by the colonel’s chair to say, “ This isn’t 
our affair, you know, sir,” led them into 
the verandah and the gardens. Hira Singh 
was the last to go and he looked at Dirko- 
vitch. But Dirkovitch had departed into 
a brandy paradise of his own. His lips 
moved without sound and he was studying 
the coffin on the ceiling. 
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** White — white all over,” said Basset 
Holmer, the adjutant. ‘“ What a pernicious 
renegade he must be! I wonder where he 
came from?” 

The colonel shook the man gently by 
the arm, and “ Who are you?” said he. 

There was no answer. The man stared 
round the mess-room and smiled in the 
colonel’s face. Little Mildred, who was 
always more of a woman than a man till 
‘boot and saddle ” was sounded, repeated 
the question in a voice that would have 
drawn confidences from a geyser. The 
man only smiled. Dirkovitch at the far 
end of the table slid gently from his chair 
to the floor. No son of Adam in this pres- 
ent imperfect world can mix the Hussars’ 
champagne with the Hussars’ brandy by 
five and eight glasses of each without re- 
membering the pit whence he was digged 
and descending thither. The band began 
to play the tune with which the White 
Hussars from the date of their formation 
have concluded all their functions. They 
would sooner be disbanded than abandon 
that tune; it is a part of their system. 
The man straightened himself in his chair 
and drummed on the table with his fingers. 

“I don’t see why we should entertain 
lunatics,” said the colonel. ‘ Calla guard 
and send him off to the cells. We'll look 
into the business in the morning. Give 
him a glass of wine first though.” 

Little Mildred filled a sherry-glass with 
the brandy and thrust it over to the maa. 
He drank, and the tune rose louder, and 
he straightened himself yet more. Then 
he put out his long-taloned hands to a piece 
of plate opposite and fingered it lovingly. 
There was a mystery connected with that 
piece of plate, in the shape of a spring 
which converted what was a_ seven- 
branched candlestick, three springs on 
each side and one in the middle, into a 
sort of wheel-spoke candelabrum. He 
found the spring, pressed it, and laughed 
weakly. Herose from his chair and in- 
spected a picture on the wall, then moved 
on to another picture, the mess watching 
him without a word. When he came to 
the mantelpiece he shook his head and 
seemed distressed. A piece of plate rep- 
resenting a mounted hussar in full uniform 
caught his eye. He pointed to it, and then 
to the mantelpiece with inquiry in his eyes, 

“What is it—oh, what is it?” said 
little Mildred. Then as a mother might 
speak to a child, ‘“‘ That is a horse. Yes, 
a horse.” 

Very slowly came the answer ina thick, 
passionless guttural : “ Yes, I — have seen. 
But — where is ¢he horse?” 
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You could have heard the hearts of the 
mess beating as the men drew back to 
give the stranger full room in his wander- 
ings. There was no question of calling 
the guard. 

Again he spoke — very slowly, “ Where 
is our horse?” 

There is but one horse in the White 
Hussars and his portrait hangs outside the 
door of the mess-room. He is the piebald 
drum-horse, the king of the regimental 
band, that served the regiment for seven- 
and-thirty years, and in the end was shot 
for old age. Half the mess tore the thing 
down from its place and thrust it into the 
man’s hands. He placed it above the 
mantelpiece, it clattered on the ledge as 
his poor hands dropped it, and he stag- 
gered towards the bottom of the table, 
falling into Mildred’s chair. Thenall the 
men spoke to one another something after 
this fashion : * The drum-horse hasn’t hung 
over the mantelpiece since ’67.” ‘ How 
does he know?” “ Mildred, go and speak 
to him again.” “Colonel, what are you 
going todo?” “Qh, dry up, and give the 
poor devil a chance to pull himself togeth- 
er.” “It isn’t possible anyhow. The 
man’s a lunatic.” 

Little Mildred stood at the colonel’s side 
talking in his ear. “ Will you be good 
enough to take your seats, please, gentle- 
men!” he said, and the mess dropped 
into the chairs. Only Dirkovitch’s seat, 
next to little Mildred’s, was blank, and 
little Mildred himself had found Hira 
Singh’s place. The wide-eyed mess-ser- 
geant filled the glasses in dead silence. 
Once more the colonel rose, but his hand 
shook, and the port spilled on the table as 
he looked straight at the man in little 
Mildred’s chair and said hoarsely, “ Mr. 
Vice, the queen.” There was a little 
pause, but the man sprung to his feet and 
answered without hesitation, “ The queen, 
God bless her!” and as he emptied the 
thin glass he snapped the shank between 
his fingers. 

Long and long ago, when the empress 
of India was a young woman and there 
were no unclean ideals in the land, it was 
the custom of a few messes to drink the 
queen’s toast in broken glass, to the huge 
delight of the mess contractors. The cus- 
tom is now dead, because there is nothing 
to break anything for, except now and 
again the word of a government, and that 
has been broken already. 

“ That settles it,” said the colonel, with 
agasp. “He’s notasergeant. What in 
the world is he?” 

The entire mess echoed the word, and 
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the volley of questions would have scared 
any man. Small wonder that the ragged, 
filthy invader could only smile and shake 
his head. 

From under the table, calm and smiling, 
rose Dirkovitch who had been roused 
from healthful slumber by feet upon his 
body. By the side of the man he rose, 
and the man shrieked and grovelled. It 
was a horrible sight coming so swiftly 
upon the pride and glory of the toast that 
had brought the strayed wits together. 

Dirkovitch made .no offer to raise him, 
but little Mildred heaved him up in an 
instant. Itis not good that a gentleman 
who can answer to the queen’s toast should 
lie at the feet of a subaltern of Cossacks. 

The hasty action tore the wretch’s upper 
clothing nearly to the waist, and his body 
was seamed with dry black scars, There 
is only one weapon in the world that cuts in 
parallel lines, and it is neither the cane 
nor the cat. Dirkovitch saw the marks 
and the pupils of his eyes dilated. Also 
his face changed. He said something that 
sounded like Shto ve takete, and the man 
fawning answered, Chetvre. 

“What’s that?” said everybody to- 
gether. 

“His number. That is number four, 
you know,” Dirkovitch spoke very thickly. 

“What has a queen’s officer to do with 
a qualified number ?”’ said the colonel, and 
there was an unpleasant growl round the 
table. 

“ How can I tell?” said the affable Ori- 
ental, with a sweet smile.- “ He is a— 
how you have it? — escape —run-a-way, 
from over there.” He nodded towards the 
darkness of the night. 

** Speak to him if he’ll answer you, and 
speak to him gently,” said little Mildred, 
settling the man in a chair. It seemed 
most improper to all present that Dirko- 
vitch should sip brandy as he talked in 
purring, spitting Russian to the creature 
who answered so feebly and with such 
evident dread. But since Dirkovitch ap- 
peared to understand no one said a word. 
They breathed heavily, leaning forward, 
in the long gaps of the conversation. The 
next time that they have no engagements 
on hand the White Hussars intend to go 
to St. Petersburg in a body to learn Rus- 
sian. 

“He does not know how many years 
ago,” said Dirkovitch, facing the mess, 
“but he says it was very long ago in a 
war. I think that there was an accident. 


He says he was of this glorious and dis- 
tinguished regiment in the war.” 
Holmer get 


“The rolls! The rolls! 
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the rolls!” said little Mildred, and the | mentary facts in the mind, but it does not 


adjutant dashed off bare-headed to the or- 
derly-room where the muster-rolls of the 
regiment were kept. He returned just in 
time to hear Dirkovitch conclude, “* There- 
fore, my dear friends, I am most sorry to 
say there was an accident which would 
have been reparable if he had apologized 
to that our colonel, which he had in- 
sulted.” 

Then followed another growl which the 
colonel tried to beat down. The mess 
was in no mood just then to weigh insults 
to Russian colonels. 

“ He does not remember, but I think 
that there was an accident, and so he was 
not exchanged among the prisoners, but he 
was sent to another place —how do you 
say?—the country. So, he says, he came 
here. He does not know how he came. 
Eh? He was at Chepany’’—the man 
caught the word, nodded and shivered — 
“at Zhigansk and Irkutsk. I cannot un- 
derstand how he escaped. He says, too, 
that he was in the forests for many years, 
but how many years he has forgotten — 
that with many things. It was an acci- 
dent; done because he did not apologize 
to that our colonel. Ah!” 

Instead of echoing Dirkovitch’s sigh 
of regret, it is sad to record that the 
White Hussars livelily exhibited un-Chris- 
tian delight and other emotions, hardly 
restrained by their sense of hospitality. 
Holmer flung the frayed and yellow regi- 
mental rolls on the table, and the men 
flung themselves a-top of these. 

“Steady! Fifty-six — fifty-five — fifty- 
four,” said Holmer. “ Here we are. ‘ Lieu- 
tenant Austin Limmason. AM/issing.’ That 
was before Sebastopol. What an infernal 
shame! Insulted one of their colonels, 
and was quietly shipped off. Thirty years 
of his life wiped out.” 

“But he never apologized. Said he’d 
see him d d first,” chorused the mess. 

“Poor chap! I suppose he never had 
the chance afterwards. How did he come 
here?” said the colonel. 

The dingy heap in the chair could give 
no answer. 

“ Do you know who you are?” 

It laughed weakly. 

“ Do you know that you are Limmason 
— Lieutenant Limmason of the White 
Hussars ?” 

Swiftly as a shot came the answer, in a 
slightly surprised tone, “ Yes, I’m Lim- 
mason, of course.” The light died out in 
his eyes, and he collapsed afresh, watching 
every motion of Dirkovitch with terror. 
A flight from Siberia may fix a few ele- 








seem to lead to continuity of thought. 
The man could not explain how, like a 
homing pigeon, he had found his way to 
his own old mess again. Of what he had 
suffered or seen he knew nothing. He 
cringed before Dirkovitch as instinctively 
as he had pressed the spring of the can- 
dlestick, sought the picture of the drum- 
horse, and answered to the toast of the 
queen. The rest was a blank that the 
dreaded Russian tongue could only in part 
remove. His head bowed on his breast, 
and he giggled and cowered alternately. 

The devil that lived in the brandy 
prompted Dirkovitch at this extremely 
inopportune moment to make a speech. 
He rose, swaying slightly, gripped the 
table-edge, while his eyes glowed like 
opals, and began :— 

“ Fellow-soldiers glorious — true friends 
and hospitables. It was an accident, and 
deplorable — most deplorable.” Here he 
smiled sweetly all round the mess. “ But 
you will think of this little, little thing. 
So little, is it not? Theczar! Posh! I 
slap my fingers—TI snap my fingers at 
him. Dol believe in him? No! Butin 
us Slav who has done nothing, him I 
believe. Seventy — how much — millions 
peoples that have done nothing — not one 
thing. Posh! Napoleon was an epi- 
sode.” He banged a hand on the table. 
“Hear you, old peoples, we have done 
nothing in the world—out here. All our 
work is to do; and it shall be done, old 
peoples. Get a-way!” He waved his 
hand imperiously, and pointed to the man. 
“You see him. He is not good to see. 
He was just one little—oh, so little — 
accident, that no one remembered. Now 
he is Zhat. So will you be, brother sol- 
diers so brave —so will you be. But you 
will never come back. You will all go 
where he is gone, or” —he pointed to 
the great coffin-shadow on the ceiling, and 
muttering, “ Seventy millions — get a-way, 
you old peoples,” fell asleep. 

“ Sweet, and to the point,” said little 
Mildred. “ What’s the use of getting 
wroth? Let’s make this poor devil com- 
fortable.” 

But that was a matter suddenly and 
swiftly taken from the loving hands of the 
White Hussars. The lieutenant had re- 
turned only to go away again three days 
later, when the wail of the Dead March, 
and the tramp of the squadrons, told the 
wondering station who saw no gap in the 
mess-table, that an officer of the regiment 
had resigned his new-found commission. 

And Dirkovitch, bland, supple, and 
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always genial, went away too by a night 
train. Little Mildred and another man 
saw him off, for he was the guest of the 
mess, and even had he smitten the colonel 
with the open hand, the law of that mess 
allowed no relaxation of hospitality. 

“Good-bye, Dirkovitch, and a pleasant 
journey,” said little Mildred. 

“Au revotr,” said the Russian. 

“Indeed! But we thought you were 
going home?” 

“Yes, but I will come again. My dear 
friends, is that road shut?” He pointed 


to where the north star burned over the 
Khyber Pass. 
“ By Jove! I forgot. Of course. Happy 


LEPROSY IN AMERICA. — Mrs. Harding 
Davis writes in the Mew York Independent, 
under the heading ‘‘ The Plague Spot of Amer- 
ica,’’ on the existence of leprosy in America: 
‘* As early as 1718 the Negroes imported into 
Louisiana from Guinea brought with them 
three kindred diseases—the African yaws, 
the elephantiasis, and the genuine leprosy of 
the Bible. So rapid was the spread of the 
last disease, and so great the terror which it 
inspired, that Ulloa made an ineffectual effort 
to herd the victims together. In 1785 Gov- 
ernor Miro founded a hospital for them near 
the Bayou St. John. They were confined to 
asridge of land surrounding it called La Terre 
des Lépreux. In consequence of this isola- 
tion, according to Gayarré, leprosy almost died 
out in Louisiana, the hospital was deserted, 
and the land now is a densely populated quar- 
ter of the city. In 1870 the leprosy appeared 
again in Vermillion Parish, A woman named 
Ourblanc, from the south of France, in whose 
family it had been hereditary, suddenly devel- 
oped in her old age the terrible, unmistakable 
symptoms. Her husband and seven children 
all fled and left her to the care of a young girl 
of the neighborhood, who took pity on her 
extremity and tenderly nursed her to the end. 
After her death the disease appeared in this 
heroic girl and in six of the old woman’s chil- 
dren. They all died. Other cases in which 
the contagion was clearly traced to the Our- 
blanc family appeared. Lepers now became 
frequent patients in the Charity Hospital in 
New Orleans. The most pathetic case among 
them was that of Father Boglioli, a Catholic 
priest, a powerful, muscular man of noble 
presence, from the Apennine Mountains, who 
for fourteen years had ministered to the 
patients in this hospital. He was called upon 
to administer the last rites of his Church to 
some of the dying lepers, but was warned of 
the danger of contact. He quietly proceeded 
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to meet you, old man, any time you like. 
Got everything you want? Cheroots, ice, 
bedding? That’s all right. Well, az 
revoir, Dirkovitch.” 

“Um,” said the other man, as the tail- 
lights of the train grew small. “ Of—all 
— the — unmitigated 4 

Little Mildred answered nothing, but 
watched the north star and hummed a 
selection from a recent Simla burlesque 
that had much delighted the White Hus- 
sars, It ran:— 


I’m sorry for Mister Bluebeard, 

I’m sorry to cause him pain; 

But a terrible spree there’s sure to be 

When he comes back again. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


with his duty, nursing the lepers, giving them 
extreme unction, and laying them in the grave. 
He was at once infected with the disease and 
died about two years ago. The chief seat of 
leprosy in Louisiana, however, has always 
been on the Bayou Lafouiche, below Harang’s 
Canal. In 1880 the Legislature was roused 
to action on this subject, and Dr. Joseph 
Jones, of the Board of Health, with his son, 
volunteered to examine into the condition of 
the infected district. He found the cabins of 
the inhabitants standing in low marshes — 
usually rice fields — irrigated up to the very 
doors; their diet consisted largely of fish and 
rice. They were constantly subject to low, 
malarial atmosphere. The leprosy, inherited 
in some of these families from distant ances- 
tors in Africa or southern Europe, was spread 
by contagion and nursed by the low, poverty- 
stricken, malarious conditions of their life. 
The lepers fled on his arrival or were hidden 
by their families, as it was feared they were to 
be carried off to some isolated island in the 
sea, like that of Molokai. Dr. Jones, how- 
ever, discovered whole families in which 
Asiatic leprosy had existed for generations. 
Some of the victims with their leonine faces 
and hands turned to stone were living alone 
in huts thatched with palmettos, among the 
swamps, feeding themselves on such rice and 
roots as they could find, abandoned by man, 
and it must have seemed to them by God him- 
self. Dr. Jones on his return vehemently 
urged the Legislature of Louisiana to do some- 
thing for the relief of this most wretched com- 
munity. Nothing was done then, and nothing 
has since been, done. It is rumored that 
leprosy is still on the increase in this region. 
As far as I know, not even the devoted Ro- 
man priest has penetrated into its shades of 
death. Why should not we too do something 
in memory of Father Damien? What shall 
we do for these our own lepers ?”’ 





